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CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
** In the grave, whither thou goest.’’ 


O wEAry Champion of the Cross, lie still: 
Sleep thou at length the all-embracing sleep: 
Long was thy sowing day, rest now and reap: 

Thy fast was long, feast now thy spirit’s fill. 

Yea, take thy fill of love, because thy will 
Chose love not in the shallows but the deep ; 
Thy tides were springtides, set against the 


nea 
Of ian onde thy flood rebuked their rill. 
Now night has come to thee — please God, of 
rest: 
So some time must it come to every man; 
To first and last, where many last are 
first. 
Now fixed and finished thine eternal plan, 
Thy best has done its best, thy worst its 
worst: 
Thy best its best, please God, thy best its 
best. 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 





PEACE to the virgin heart, the crystal brain! 
Peace for one hour through all the camps 
of thought! 
Our subtlest mind has rent the veil of pain, 
Has found the truth he sought. 


Who knows what page those new-born eyes 
have read? 
If this set creed, or that, or none be best ?— 
Let no strife jar above this sacred head; 
Peace for a saint at rest! 
Atheneum. EDMUND GossE. 


PANSIES, 


Do you remember one far day ? 

We met as usual on the way 
As we were wont to meet; 

Our lips yet holden by the spell 

Of silence, though our eyes might tell 
That new-found love was sweet. 


I held a bunch of pansies, blue, 
Yellow, and purple — every hue 

That pansy flowers can take; 
You looked at them, you looked at me. 
O love! how stormy is the sea 

Thy waves of memory make! 


You looked at me with tender eyes; 

Love’s rosy dawning filled the skies. 
And grew apace to noon. 

Ah! is it but a year ago? 

One fleeting round of sun and snow, 
One Christmastide, one June? 


Twelve changing months, and now I stand, 
The faded pansies in my hand, 

That were so fresh last year. 
Hath love, too, faded? Love that came 
A better gift than wealth or fame; 

Yovr love that was so dear! 
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Could not you trust me? I am true, 
I would be leal and faithful through 
The worst that fate could bring; 

In evil, as in happy case, 
In honor, or in shame of face, 
My love would clasp and cling. 


Will you not trust me, dear, and make 
My poor heart — aching for your sake — 
Glad with a look, a word? 
May not these faded pansies speak 
Of love that yet its love shall seek, 
As seeks its mate a bird? 


I know not; time alone can tell. 
I wait and hope, all may be well; 
Nay, all is well to-day: 
I have been loved; and pansy flowers 
Of thought shall touch my darkest hours 
With tints of blue and grey. 


I have been loved, though nevermore 

Your eyes meet mine, as heretofore, 
With love that seemed divine. 

I count my losses and my gains; 

If much be lost yet much remains, 
And all that much is mine. 


I have been loved. It was no dream, 
But blessed surety; though Fate’s stream 
May part my life from yours, 
You loved me through a long, sweet year, 
And lo! you must not wonder, dear, © 
That my poor love endures. 
All The Year Round. 


ANEMONES, 


IF anything be like to her 
Or unto her may likened be 
From all the book of nature, ’twere 
A frail anemone. 


Which though it have no secret grace 
To charm its petals, as the rose, 

Hath yet, methinks, a sweeter face 
Than any flower that blows. 


In April’s rosy palms it shrinks, 
And still while skylarks newly sing 
It blooms and fades, and fondly thinks 
That Spring is ever Spring. 


And who would ask to eke its days 
And mar its vernal happiness 

With hours adroop ’neath parching rays 
Or snowstorm pitiless ? 


And would I her lithe form should bide 
For crippled age, her balmy breath 

Know winter’s chill, that so hath died 
Before a thought of death? 


Academy. Gz. TF. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 


THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN 
GERMANY, 


IT is but natural that the disappearance 
of a man like Prince Bismarck from a 
position in which for more than twenty 
years he was nearly all-powerful should 
have created a profound sensation. The 
wonder is only that this impression has 
not been more lasting. It was formerly 
prophesied that the resignation or the 
death of the chancellor (for no one believed 
his dismissal to be possible) would be the 
signal of a general disturbance; that the 
Triple Alliance, which he brought about, 
would be shattered to pieces; that the 
maintenance of peace would be jeopard- 
ized; and that Germany, which he alone 
was able to govern, would fall into a cha- 
otic state. None of these predictions have 
been fulfilled; the Triple Alliance stands 
as firm as ever, no one thinks of war not- 
withstanding the huge armaments, the 
relations of Germany with all the other 
powers are as cordial as possible, and the 
new chancellor is getting on with the 
Reichstag much better than his great 
predecessor, who would be nearly forgot- 
ten if he did not take care to give vent to 
his ill-humor about the intrigues to which, 
according to his belief, he has been sac- 
rificed, in inspired articles of a paper 
which continues to wear his livery, and 
in conversations with foreign reporters. 
Such a change of affairs seems rather 
anomalous, and it is well worth while to 
examine somewhat more closely its rea- 
sons. 

It would be childish to cavil at the merits 
of Prince Bismarck as one of the greatest 
foreign ministers that ever lived. The 
man who brought about the unity of Ger- 
many, who made Berlin the centre of 
European politics, and who, after three 
victorious wars, which gave him all he 
wanted, managed to maintain peace for 
eighteen years, has stamped his name with 
indelible fame in the annals of his time. 
It is not astonishing that this fame has 
dazzled outsiders as well as his own coun- 
trymen, yet the question is not to be 
avoided: Was hea statesman of the high- 
est order, such as were Pericles, Cesar, 
Charlemagne, William I., Lord Chatham, 





Washington, Pitt, Stein, and even Ca- 
vour? We think not, and the reason is 
that even an eminently successful foreign 
policy forms only part of the true greatness 
of a statesman; its lasting basis is home 
policy, and in that field Bismarck was ut- 
terly deficient; his home policy not only 
showed faults, such as every politician 
will commit, but it was one chain of dis- 
astrous mistakes and contradictions. It 
will not be without interest to prove this, 
as it is the cause of his final defeat, and 
for that object to compare him with his 
sole contemporary rival, Count Cavour. 
Both were men of genius, resolved to 
achieve the unity of their country, and 
unscrupulous as to the means employed 
for thatend. As regards Bismarck it is 
scarcely necessary to prove that his po- 
litical conscience was rather wide and 
strong than tender, and that he shrank 
from nothing conducive to his end; but 
Cavour also was no politician of Wash- 
ington’s standard of purity. The way in 
which his ministers at Florence and 
Naples conspired for the overthrow of the 
governments to which they were accred- 
ited, was a direct breach of diplomatic 
good faith. Both ministers succeeded in 
outwitting the scheming and dreaming 
Czsar on the French throne. Cavour, 
after the attempt of Orsini, availed himself 
of Napoleon’s fear of Italian daggers to 
bring about the compact of Plombiéres, 
by which Napoleon bound himself to expel 
the Austrians from Italy, and baffled the 
abortive treaty of Villafranca to establish 
an Italian confederation by ceding Savoy 
and Nice to France. After having signed 
with Benedetti for that purpose the treaty 
of Turin, of March 24, 1860, Cavour said 
to the French negotiator, “Et vous voila 
nos complices!”’ Bismarck was not 
obliged to appeal for French military help 
against Austria; the Prussian army was 
strong enough to do the work alone; but 
he pushed Napoleon into the Mexican 
expedition in order to weaken the French 
army ;* he prudently left the emperor in 


* The Prussian minister at Mexico, M. de Wagner, 
drew up a memoir in which he describes in glowing 
colors the unbounded natural treasures of that country 
which only awaited a strong government capable of 
developing them, and found means to submit, through 
a lady of the French court, that memoir to the em- 
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the belief that the Prussian army was not 
a match for the Austrian, by which the 
French were nearly beaten at Magenta; 
so that the emperor brought about the 
alliance of Prussia and Italy, by which 
Austria was vanquished. The sickening 
Czsar, who had hoped to play the part of 
arbitrator, was thunderstruck by Sadowa; 
his attempts to interfere in the negotia- 
tions of Nicolsburg, and to obtain some 
compensation for France, were barren. 
Russia, at first ill-satisfied with the Ger- 
man victories and ready to unite with 
France to put a stop to Prussian aggran- 
dizement, was undeceived by the commu- 
nication of Benedetti’s project for the 
annexation of Belgium, and won over by 
the prospect of cancelling the neutraliza- 
tion of the Black Sea established by the 
treaty of 1856. The diplomatic campaign 
of the summer of 1866 will remain an 
imperishable monument of Bismarck’s 
wonderful ability. He came out of it tri- 
umphantly, raising Prussia to a first-rate 
power, and laying the lasting foundations 
of German unity, without sacrificing one 
inch of German territory, and at the same 
time withstanding the high-flown aspira- 
tions of the Prussian generals, who wanted 
to dismember Austria, whilst he himself 
acknowledged the necessity of the integ- 
rity of an empire destined to become Ger- 
many’s most faithful ally. When in the 
Luxemburg affair of 1867 the military 
party demanded war with France, Bis- 
marck alone resisted and brought about a 
peaceful settlement by the treaty of Lon- 
don of May 11, stipulating for the neutral- 
ity of the grand-duchy under a European 
guarantee, and when in 1870 France 
blindly forced war upon Germany, the 
chancellor, after unprecedented victories, 
showed comparative moderation in the 
conditions of peace. As France was al- 
ways hankering after the conquest of the 
left bank of the Rhine, it was an imperious 
necessity to keep Strasburg, the great gate 
of invasion of the French into Germany, 


peror, who was entirely fascinated by this prospect, 
confirmed by Mexican exiles living in Paris. The out- 
come of this adventure for establishing the Latin race 
as an equipoise to the United States is known. The 
French army was decimated by the expedition, as was 
proved in the war of 1870. 
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since the time when Louis XIV. treacher- 
ously tore it off from the empire, and to 
re-establish the natural frontier of the 
Vosges between the two countries; but 
Bismarck has repeatedly declared in public 
that the demand for the cession of Lor- 
raine was forced upon him by the military 
party. Since the treaty of Frankfort (May 
1c, 1871), the chancellor has_ steadily 
maintained peace, first by the league of 
the three emperors, and after the treaty of 
Berlin of 1878, by the Triple Alliance. 
He has helped to lay the foundations of a 
German colonial empire and yet contrived 
to maintain a loyal understanding with 
England. 

All this is sufficient to make his name 
immortal as a first-rate diplomatist. No 
Talleyrand could captivate more adroitly 
those he wanted to win, nobody knew bet- 
ter how to strike at the right moment, or 
to wait until the tide was running in his 
favor, and he always showed great per- 
sonal courage physically as well as mor- 
ally. We even admit that his diplomatic 
success outstrips that of Cavour, although 
the Italian statesman had to work with 
much smaller means, and his career was 
prematurely closed by death. But the 
analogy of the two statesmen ceases as 
soon as we leave the domain of foreign 
politics ; they were antagonists in all prin- 
ciples of internal policy. Cavour, although 
not a doctrinaire, was from the beginning 
a true Liberal, and remained so to his end. 
He based the edifice of united Italy on the 
establishment of a limited constitutional 
monarchy, to be governed by Liberal par- 
liamentary institutions, in which every 
legitimate interest or influence was to be 
represented. His ideal of liberty was 
British, not French, and what he said of 
England, that she was detested alike by 
Absolutists and Jacobins, may be applied 
to himself. As the Marchese Alfieri lately 
said: “His creed was the rule of law. 
He admitted no accidents in government, 
no suspensions, no coups d’état; if the 
law was faulty it should be changed, but 
by Parliamentary discussion, not by the 
arbitrary intervention of decrees or the 


|votes of packed majorities obeying per- 
| sonal interests. 


His belief was in no 
‘one man theory,’ in no passing expedient 
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of the hour; his belief was in acts of 
Parliament.” * Tothat creed he remained 
true to hisend. On his death-bed he said, 
speaking of the state of Naples: “ Pas 
d’état de siége, pas de ces moyens des 
gouvernements absolus. Tout le monde 
sait gouverner avec l’état de siége ; il faut 
moraliser le pays.” ¢ But, for the same 
end of a wise and reasonable liberty, he 
did not introduce universal suffrage in a 
country hitherto governed absolutely and 
unprepared for it.*He did not lay the 
burthen of ‘political power on the shoul- 
ders of ignorant masses by the semblance 
of sovereignty accorded to them with uni- 
versal suffrage, whilst they are practically 
led by the wire-pullers ; he was not of Mr. 
Disraeli’s opinion, first to confer house- 
hold suffrage and then to “educate our 
masters,” but contended that the education 
should precede the public trust of the 
vote. He knew that the days of aris- 
tocracy were gone, but he placed the 
electoral power in the middle classes, 
which furnish the largest contingent of 
advocates of really Liberal principles. 
Thus the “ Statuto ” of 1848, of which he 
was the father, kept a wise middle path 
between the electoral oligarchy of M. 
Guizot’s pays /égaland democracy, and its 
success proves that he was right. 

With Bismarck it was the reverse; he 
always adhered to the Czsarian system, 
the “one man,” who undertakes to think 
for the whole people. To govern was, ac- 
cording to his idea, to command, and rep- 
resentative government was to command 
with a flourish of speeches, which should 
always end in a happy subserviency to the 
ruling minister. The electoral law of 
Prussia establishing three classes of 
electors, according to their social weight, 
he pronounced to be most miserable ; he 
preferred basing his absolute sway on uni- 
versal suffrage, believing with Napoleon 
III. that the ignorance, the passion, the 
excitable prejudice, or the stagnant stu- 
pidity of the masses, would be the surest 
support of his power. He hated inde- 
pendent Liberals, and preferred spirited 
Socialist agitators like Lassatte, of whom 

* Livine AGg, No. 2362, p. 3. 


t W. dela Rive. Le Comte de Cavour. 
Souvenirs, Paris, 1862, p. 387. 
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he spoke in the Reichstag with much 
praise. He was on friendly terms with 
the National Liberals, but only as long 
as they were ready to vote whatever he 
asked. He hated the Progressists and 
the “ Centre party,” because they dared to 
resist him. He declared both to be ene- . 
mies of the empire, but when he wanted 
the Ultramontane vote for his protectionist 
tariff of 1879 the enemy suddenly became 
afriend. In fact, his opinion was, “ L’Em- 
pire c’est moi,” and enemies of the empire 
were always those who opposed his policy 
of the hour, his imperious nature rebelling 
against all control. We do not reproach 
him with ambition ; it is natural that such 
aman should be ambitious; but his am- 
bition went far to identify the interests of 
his country with his own personal power. 
In fact, everything was personal with him. 
As to offences, he thinks that Madame St. 
Ange, in Dumas’s “ Demi-Monde ” is right 
when saying: “A quoi servirait la mé- 
moire, si on oubliait les offenses?” He 
never forgets a slight, and persecutes peo- 
ple who cross his path with unceasing 
rancor, as is proved by the process of the 
unfortunate Count Arnim, whom we do 
not defend, but whose real sin was that he 
had unwisely thought of becoming chan- 
cellor himself. It is evident that under 
such circumstances there could be no 
question of ministerial responsibility ; it 
exists on paper in the Prussian constitu- 
tion, but there are no legal means of en- 
forcing it ; while under the constitution of 
the empire the chancellor alone is respon- 
sible, which simply means omnipotent. 
The Prussian ministers were mere clerks 
who had to execute the orders of Prince 
Bismarck. If they ventured to show an 
independent opinion, or if for any other 
reason a change seemed desirable (as in 
the case of Dr. Falk, the official, though 
not the real, representative of the Cultur- 
kampf), they were summarily set aside. 
The presidents of the provinces had sim- 
ply to execute the orders of the central 
government, and the chiefs of the local 
districts, the Landrathe—formerly an 
institution of real loca! self-government, 
and, as Niebuhr declared, the only one 
which was to be compared with English 
institutions — have been degraded into 
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mere prefects and electioneering agents. 
The burgomasters of the larger cities, who 
are elected by the town council, have to 
be confirmed by the government; and that 
confirmation was invariably refused if the 
burgomaster-elect belonged to the oppo- 
sition, whatever his administrative ca- 
pacity might be. 

The Federal Council is a hard-working 
body, but politically it has hitherto been 
a nullity. If a project of the chancellor 
encountered any opposition, some special 
concessions were made to the three king- 
doms, and the necessary majority was 
easily obtained. Any feeble movement of 
independence in the other States was de- 
nounced as an attack upon national unity. 
In the only case where a federal repre- 
sentative ventured to utter an independent 
opinion, that audacity was visited with 
exemplary punishment. The unfortunate 
Bavarian minister, Herr von Rudhardt, 
was insulted by the chancellor in his own 
palace, before a large assembly, and had 
to retire from his post. Neversince then 
has so much asa murmur of opposition 
been heard in the Council. 

The only political factor with which the 
chancellor really had to reckon was the 
Reichstag, and its tribune was the only 
place where independent opinions might 
still be freely expounded. In the Reichs- 
tag, therefore, no means were neglected 
to secure a majority, which, if it could not 
stifle the voice of the opposition, might 
at least be strong enough to vote it down. 

To compass that end all means, fair 
and foul, were employed ; the elections of 
1887 furnishing a striking example. The 
Reichstag of 1884 had not proved suffi- 
ciently pliable ; it had thrown out the bills 
for the tobacco and brandy monopoly; * a 
cry had therefore to be invented for secur- 
ing more favorable elections, and it was 
found in the military septennate. The gov- 
ernment had asked for a large increase of 
the army estimates ; as long as the opposi- 
tion impugned the increase itself, the offi- 
cial papers said that the period for which 
the money was to be voted was irrelevant, 
but as soon as the opposition had resolved 
to vote the demanded expense for three 
years, the government declared that noth- 
ing would satisfy them but a seven years’ 
vote ; and when at the second reading the 


* The project itself was a proof of crude financial 
dilettantism. To propose the tobacco monopoly for 
Germany, simply because it yields a large revenue in 
France where it had always existed, whilst in Germany 
it would have thrown one hundred and ten thousand 
persons out of employment, who would have claimed 
an indemnity which for years would have swallowed 
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period of three years was carried by 4 
barrow majority, it did not wait for the 
third reading, in which the seven years 
might have passed, but forthwith dissolved 
the Reichstag. The cry was raised that 
those who had opposed the septennate 
wanted to make Germany defenceless, and 
that France was preparing an invasion. 
This was a shallow pretext. Those who 
later on pretended to justify it by the 
Schnaebele affair, forgot that this incident 
occurred only in April, whilst the elections 
took place in February, and that even 
then, when Boulanger proposed a mobiliza- 
tion, it was rejected by all his colleagues 
and the president. The mass of the elec- 
tors, however, who above all wanted 
peace, were frightened; the pope himself 
was persuaded to go in for the septennate ; 
and although the Centre party refused to 
obey him, the chancelior got the majority, 
which voted the agrarian laws he wanted, 
whilst immediately after tne elections 
nothing more was heard of an impending 
war, and the Schnaebele affair was amica- 
bly settled. 

But the decisive difference between the 
English constitution and that of France 
and Germany lies in the competence of 
the judicial power; in England the courts 
themselves decide whether they are enti- 
tled to decide a case brought before them ; 
the judges are taken from the barristers, 
who form the inns of court which call to 
the bar, and are perfectly independent of 
the State. In England the principle pre- 
vails, that where there is a wrong there is 
a remedy; the strong hand of the law does 
not hurt as much as the little finger of 
arbitrary power. ‘ Misera est servitus, 
ubi jus est vagum et incertum,” says Lord 
Coke. Whoever thinks that his right is 
violated by another person may bring his 
complaint before the courts; if it proves 
unfounded he has to pay the cost and 
damages ; no permission is requested for 
an accusation against an official, who can- 
not plead the order of his superior for 
having acted illegally. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench protects the liberty and 
the rights of every British subject by a 
writ of mandamus. This did not suit 
Napoleon I.’s despotic system; he ruled 
that where it was doubtful whether cases 
belonged to the decision of the adminis- 
tration or to that of the courts, the govern- 
ment should be entitled to raise the confict 
de compétence, transferring such cases to 
the Conseil d’Etat, which is no court, and 
he further decreed that no public func- 
tionary could be brought to trial for having 


up the receipts of the monopoly, wasa glaring mistake. transgressed his powers, without permis- 
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sion of the government. The judges are 
appointed by the State, and so are the 
public prosecutors, who in criminal cases 
alone have the right to prosecute, and they 
are notindependent. They act by order of 
their superiors, and, in the last resort, of 
the minister of justice. Thus they may 
accuse any person of a crime, throw him 
into prison, and keep him there for an in- 
definite time under the pretext of making 
the necessary investigations; and if the 
accused is after all acquitted, he is dis- 
missed without indemnity or even so 
much as an apology for the losses he may 
have suffered in health, fortune, or repu- 
tation. Nor can any such falsely accused 
persons bring an action in their turn 
against the prosecutor; for a public func- 
tionary cannot be prosecuted without the 
permission of the government, and that 
permission is never given. If a citizen 
has suffered a wrong by an official, he can 
only complain to the superior administra- 
tive authority with whom the decision 
rests whether the accused is to be pun- 
ished or not. On the other hand, the 
public prosecutors may refuse to bring a 
real criminal to trial ; they will, of course, 
not do so in ordinary cases, but in polit- 
ical ones it is different,as we have seen 
in the Wilson affair by the conduct of the 
procureur-général, M. Bouchez. 

This French system has been adopted 
in most German States, and especially in 
Prussia, where under Bismarck’s régime 
ti worked under high pressure. As to the 
judges, they are, indeed, irremovable, but 
their appointment] and promotion, as that 
of the public prosecutors, depends on the 
government, and this, of course, exercises 
a powerful influence upon them ; Herr Tes- 
sendorff’s career is a pretty good example 
of it. Far be it from us to deny that there 
are in Prussia many upright and indepen- 
dent judges who would disdain to be actu- 
ated by such motives, But the influence 
exists; and it is known that Count Lippe 
was dismissed from his post as minister 
of justice because he refused to accede to 
the demand of Prince Bismarck that, in 
the promotion of judges, account should 
be taken of their political opinions. 

In this dictatorial system of government 
the daily press was destined to play a 
great and curious part. Considering the 
great influence of journalism in forming 
and guiding public opinion to-day, it must 
of course be desirable for every govern- 
ment to be officially represented in the 
press, and Bismarck was too keen a politi- 
cian not to see its importance. But it is 


equally true that every government which | 


by means of the press. 
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represents a large party will be fairly repre- 
sented in the press. The party will take 
care ofthat. The party will bear any pecu- 
niary sacrifices necessary to support an 
important paper. This is the English 
system, but it did not answer Bismarck’s 
purpose of making the press subservient 
tohis policy. Of his original feeling about 
the press we have a most curious confes- 
sion in a letter of June 30, 1850: — 


I cannot deny that there is a sort of Caliph 
Omar instinct in me, prompting me not only 
to the destruction of books (all but the Chris- 
tian Koran), but to the annihilation of the 
means of producing new ones. The art of 
printing is the chosen instrument of Anti- 
christ, far more so than gunpowder, which, 
after it had been made the principal (or, at 
any rate, the most obvious) lever for destroy- 
ing the natural political order and for estab- 
lishing the sovereign rocher de bronze, took 
the character of a wholesome remedy for the 
evils it had itself induced, though perhaps it 
does a little resemble the method of that 
physician who cured the cancer by cutting off 
the head.* 


But the aspiring young politician soon 
perceived that this Omar policy was not 
practicable in modern times; and just as 
he overcame his dislike for the sovereign 
rocher de bronze, which had destroyed the 
“ natural political order” of an unruly no- 
bility, by turning it to his own uses, so he 
has ever since been endeavoring to get 
the press thoroughly under his thumb. 
He became an eager collaborator in the 
feudalistic Kreuzzeitung; and its first 
editor, Dr. Wegner, has told us that 
scarcely a single number appeared during 
several years which did not contain a 
longer or shorter article from the pen of 
Bismarck. And when the paper was again 
and again confiscated by the police, he 
signed an address of his party to the 
editor assuring him of their undiminished 
sympathies. 

Being appointed Prussian minister at 
the Federal Diet, we find, in 1859, Bis- 
marck bitterly complaining of the influ- 
ence which Austria exercised in Germany 
In a letter of 
May 12, he said: — 


I have noticed with concern the absolute 
sway which Austria exercises in the German 
Press by means of a cleverly constructed net- 
work of influences, and how well she knows 
how to handle this weapon. Most newspaper 


* These opinions apparently did not change as time 
went on; for as lateas November, 1862, Bismarck said 
to one of those deputations which were got up as a 
demonstration against the opposition majority in the 
House of Deputies, ** A journalist is a man who has 
missed his vocation.” 
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correspondents write for their livelihood; it is 
the principal aim of most journals to sell 
themselves; and the experienced reader may 
easily discern, in some of our own and other 
papers, whether they have already got a sub- 
vention from Austria, or expect to obtain it 
soon, or are trying to bring it on by threaten- 
ing hints. 


The statement was perfectly true in itself ; 
but, instead of attempting to oppose this 
policy of corruption by one fitted to win 
the popular sympathy, Bismarck only 
lamented the scantiness of the means 
placed at his disposal by his own govern- 
ment for the same purpose. 

Nor had he much opportunity of realiz- 
ing his wish to obtain an influence over 
the press when, amidst unparalleled diffi- 
culties, he became president of the Coun- 
cil in 1862. His only supporters were 
the Kreuzzeitung, representing the feudal 
party, and the Morddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung — afterwards his own special 
organ —which was edited by a renegade 
Democrat named Brass. The attempt to 
insert paid articles in some of the French 
papers proved fruitless. The whole for- 
eign and German press remained hostile 
to his policy of governing in opposition to 
the Chamber of Deputies. He tried to 
silence the opposition press by the decree 
of July, 1863, which was condemned by 
the crown-prince himself in his speech at 
Dantzic; but it proved a mere momentary 
triumph. As soon as the House met 
again, it declared the decree illegal, and it 
was accordingly cancelled. The hostility 
of the press reached its climax when 
Bismarck was preparing his war against 
Austria. He was almost unanimously 
denounced as the man who was about to 
bring ruin upon his country. But nothing 
succeeds like success. After the glorious 
Bohemian campaign the situation changed 
completely. The Prussian press could 
not resist the influence of victories which 
at one stroke raised the country to a first- 
rate power ; and when — in opposition to 
the feudal and military party — Bismarck 
made his peace with the Chamber by ask- 
ing for an indemnity, he became at once 
the popular manofthe day. His position 
was, of course, enormously strengthened 
by the French war, which made him a 
national hero, and, thanks to the constant 
success of his foreign policy, it was stead- 
ily maintained. 

The legal restrictions to which the 
German press is subjected are contained 
in the Penal Law, the law against Social 
Democracy, and the Press Law of May 
7,1874, Art. 1 of the act of 1874 declares 
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that the liberty of the press is subject to 
no other restrictions than those laid down 
in the act itself. Every editor of a peri- 
odical is bound to furnish the police with 
a copy of each number as soon as it ap- 
pears; and the police can at once sup- 
press it (1) if it does not give the name 
and address of the editor and of the 
printer ; (2) if in time of war it publishes 
forbidden news on military operations ; 
(3) if it contains indecent matter, provo- 
cation to high treason, or incitement to 
violence between one class and another, 
or to offences against the sovereign or 
resistance to the government; but in the 
case of provocation to public violence or 
disobedience to law (sections I1o and 130 
of the Penal Code) the act only applies 
if there is imminent danger of the incite- 
ment leading immediately to the commis- 
sion of a crime or misdemeanor. In addi- 
tion, the law against Social Democracy 
(October 20, 1878, section 12) provides 
that all prints in which Social Democratic, 
Socialistic, or Communistic views are pro- 
claimed in a manner tending to the over- 
throw of the existing political and social 
order, or the endangering of the public 
peace, especia!ly as between the various 
classes of the population, are to be sup- 
pressed; an act which sufficed to exter- 
minate the entire Socialistic press. 

Where the case does not admit of simple 
suppression by the police, press offences 
are supposed to be dealt with by the courts 
of justice according to the law. Every- 
body admits that a newSpaper can be 
guilty of treason, sedition, calumny, etc., 
and these offences are punishable in all 
civilized countries ; but the German law 
gives a much stronger hold on the press 
than that of other States, and its pro- 
visions are stretched to the full by the 
ingenious interpretations of the public 
prosecutors. As an instance we may quote 
that given recently to section 360, No. 5, 
of the Penal Code, which deals with those 
who cause a disturbance or are guilty of 
gross disorder. Hitherto the clause had 
been understood, according to the obvious 
meaning of the words, to apply to rioting, 
disturbing the public peace, breaking win- 
dows, etc.; but suddenly some prosecutor 
found out that gross disorder might also 
be caused by disrespectful attacks on the 
governmentin the daily papers, even when 
no offence could be proved against any 
definite person ; and docile tribunals ac- 
cepted this reading, and passed a series 
of condemnations accordingly. 





Another fruitful source of proceedings 
against the press is the law relating to 
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personal offences (Art. 184 of the Penal 
Code), a law very different from the En- 
glish law of libel. An offence is consid- 
ered to be committed if any one asserts 
or propagates a fact which is calculated 
to degrade another person in the public 
opinion, provided the truth of the alleged 
fact cannot be proved. 

It was generally the chancellor himself 
who prosecuted opposition papers for 
having offended him. He kept a printed 
form by him for the purpose ; and rarely 
indeed were those papers acquitted. The 
public prosecutors knew that there was 
no surer way to promotion than to hunt 
up offences against Bismarck and secure 
the condemnation of the offending pa- 
pers.* In the trial of Count Hermann 
Arnim (a relative of the unfortunate am- 
bassador), the public prosecutor argued 
that it was an offence against Prince Bis- 
marck to deny him the virtue of generos- 
ity. And again, in the case of Baron Loé, 
who had commended the chancellor’s mod- 
esty in granting himself a pension of only 
four thousand marks on his resignation of 
the sinecure post of a Lauenburg minis- 
ter, the accused was condemned for damn- 
ing the chancellor with faint — or ironical 
— praise. 

As to proving the truth of the alleged 
facts, that can easily be prevented. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung some time ago de- 
clared that the Guelph Fund (of which we 
shall have more to say presently) was 
being used for purposes entirely different 
from those for which it had been in- 
tended. The paper was prosecuted and 
condemned. It relied for its defence on 
the evidence of certain officials who knew 
all the facts; but the officials were forbid- 
den to give evidence, and the defence 
broke down. 

With regard to the foreign press, the 
chancellor had a very efficient weapon for 
keeping it in order. Berlin being the 
centre of European politics, the principal 
papers of other countries naturally wish 
to know what is going on there. But the 
special correspondent was at the mercy of 
Prince Bismarck. If his letters excited 
the displeasure of the government, or 
even if the paper in its leading articles 
ventured an unwelcome criticism of Ger- 
man policy, the correspondent was refused 
all information ; and if this did not bring 


* M. Th. de Bunsen, in an essay published April 
15th, 1890, in the Revue Internationale, ‘‘ Le Libéral- 
isme en Allemagne,”’ calculates that summing up the 
several condemnations, more than a hundred years of 
imprisonment have been inflicted on the opponents of 
the chancellor, on this account. 
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about a speedy reform, he would some fine 
morning receive a police summons to leave 
Berlin within twenty-four hours. This 
has actually happened more than once. 

But this is not all. While the opposi- 
tion papers were relentlessly prosecuted 
for the slightest personal offence against 
some obscure official, the government 
organs enjoyed absolute impunity for the 
most slanderous attacks, not only on their 
adversaries in general, but on the most 
august personages against whom the chan- 
cellor happened to have a grudge. One 
of the vilest of these organs was the Grenz- 
boten of Leipsic. It called the empress 
Augusta, who was supposed to be averse 
to the Culturkampf, “the German Eugé- 
nie ;” it compared the emperor Frederick, 
to Parsifal, the noble fool; it denounced 
his opposition to the chancellor during the 
war as unpatriotic; it took pleasure in 
abusing the empress Frederick, and, in an 
article on the Battenberg question, went 
so far as to say that that illustrious lady 
cared for nothing but money. Nor were 
the foreign ministers accredited to Berlin 
indulged with any better treatment if they 
happened to cross the chancellor’s path. 
Mr. Sargent, the American minister, who, 
during the debate on the protectionist 
tariff in 1879, had criticised the measure 
in despatches which his government some- 
what imprudently published, was attacked 
by the Berlin government organs in the 
most scandalous way, and was, of course, 
quite unable to defend himself. Now, it 
is an elementary principle of international 
law that diplomatists should be free from 
this sort of attacks. Yet no one ever 
heard of the government papers being 
pulled up for this sort of thing. The 
public prosecutors, so keen in finding out 
offences against Bismarck, were deaf and 
dumb when the law was violated in favor 
of their lord and master. 

But it was not enough for the chancel- 
lor to fetter the press and prevent it from 
saying what he disliked; it must also ex- 
pressly say what he liked, and defend 
whatever he did; and it must be admitted 
that he succeeded in educating the ma- 
jority of the papers almost up to the 
standard of Polonius, so that the cloud 
was a whale or a camel just as he hap- 
pened to see it. 

For this end he introduced quite a new 
system for influencing public opinion. In 
addition to the official Staatsanzeiger, 
which answers to the London Gazette, 
there was first the Morddeutsche Alige- 
meine Zeitung, which was his acknowl- 
edged organ, and, as he himself avowed, 
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placed its whole space at his disposal. 
The Norddeutsche was bought in 1871 
by one Ohlendorff, a rich guano merchant 
in Hamburg, in order that it might be at 
the exclusive and personal disposal of the 
chancellor; for which patriotic service, 
after no little resistance on the part of 
the emperor William I., Ohlendorff was 
duly ennobled. The Morddeutsche never 
ventured to publish a political article with- 
out instructions from its illustrious patron, 
and all it said might be taken as having 
the official stamp. The rest of the paper 
was absolutely worthless and vulgar; it 
was read only for the sake of its inspired 
articles, which were sometimes written by 
the chancellor himself. This did not at 
all prevent the disavowal of the articles 
later on. After Kullmann’s attempt, for 
instance, the chancellor himself, so the 
story goes, dictated to the chief of his 
special Press Office a paragraph for the 
Norddeutsche, saying that, unluckily, little 
confidence could be placed in the Bavarian 
judges, who were to decide the case, be- 
cause they were nearly all Ultramontanes. 
The Bavarian government complained of 
such suspicion being thrown upon the im- 
partiality of its judges, and the chancellor 
was forced to disavow and condemn in the 
Staatsanzeiger the paragraph which, it is 
said, he had himself dictated. In 1875 the 
Post —a paper nearly as servile as the 
Norddeutsche — published an article, “Is 
war in prospect?” written by Dr. Con- 
stantin Réssler, the chief of the Press 
Office. This was followed up by the 
Norddeutsche declaring that the French 
armaments could not but have a warlike 
object in view; the whole pack of the 
“reptile papers ” joined the cry, and war 
seemed so imminent that all the European 
Cabinets took alarm. Suddenly the hub- 
bub ceased, and an article in the Word. 
deutsche coolly asserted that the official 
relations between the governments of 
France and Germany had never been 
troubled at all, and that the whole fault 
lay with the press, the Ultramontanes, the 
Poles, the “ bears ” of the Exchange, and 
certain petticoats. The reason of this 
sudden change was that, the noise having 
come to the emperor’s ears, he had sternly 
interfered, and had declared to his coun- 
cil of ministers that he had no complaint 
against France whatever, and highly dis- 
approved of the warlike articles in the 
papers. Prince Bismarck saw, by the de- 
cisive tone of his master, that the game 
was up, and coolly denied that he had 
had anything to do with it. The above- 
mentioned article then appeared in the 
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Norddeutsche, Bismarck himself insert- 
ing an allusion to “petticoats ” by way of 
reprisals on certain august ladies who had 
helped to direct the emperor’s attention io 
the bellicose articles. 

If the Post tried to give itself aris- 
tocratic airs, the Cologne Gazette main- 
tained a show of l*beralism, but was quite 
as servile. In 1848 it struck the Prus- 
sian eagle from its frontispiece, and be- 
fore the war of 1866 was foremost in 
denouncing Count Bismarck as the one 
pernicious man who was bringing ruin 
upon Prussia; it afterwards completely 
wheeled round, and became his most 
obedient tool. It was especially used in 
foreign affairs for communications, which 
the government did not wish to back 
openly, but which were none the less in- 
spired; one of its editors living in Berlin 
was constantly seen in the antechamber 
of Count Herbert Bismarck. The most 
startling instance was the late cowardly 
attack on Sir Robert Morier. If Major 
von Deines and Prince Solms reported to 
their government what Marshal Bazairfe 
had told them, they did but their duty, and 
their despatches would have been harm- 
less if they had continued to sleep in the 
archives of the Foreign Office. But how 
did the Cologne Gazette get possession of 
these letters? No one but the chief of 
the Foreign Office could have communi- 
cated them to that paper ; yet he not only 
was not prosecuted for this breach of the 
law, but, when the British ambassador 
complained of it, Count Herbert assumed 
an air of offended innocence, as if he 
knew nothing about it. Sometimes com- 
munications of this kind were dated from 
foreign places in order to mislead the pub- 
lic— as, for instance, in the Battenberg 
affair, when the Cologne Gazette produced 
a telegram from Vienna to the effect that 
Prince Bismarck had sent in his resigna- 
tion, though no one in the Austrian capi- 
ta! had any knowledge of such an inten- 
tion. 

The third and basest of the first-class 
“reptile” papers was the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, a \ocal journal of no impor- 
tance except for its advertisements, but 
always distinguished by its servility, and 
occasionally rising into notoriety when it 
happened to be made the medium of in- 
spired communications. The Hamburger 
Nachrichten has also the peculiarity of 
being ultra-Russian, and applauds every 
act of violence against Germans and the 





Protestant faith in the Baltic provinces. 
The number of provincial “ reptile ” pa- 
| pers which were paid either in money or 
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by special information was very large. 
The smaller ones got their leading articles, 
correspondence, and even their feuz/le- 
tons, ready-made from the Press Office 
at Berlin. This was a very convenient 
arrangement for both parties. It saved 
the journals a great deal of expense, for 
they had only to add the local news, and 
the provincial public contentedly read 
what they supposed to be the genuine 
opinions of the editor. The smaller oppo- 
sition papers found it very difficult to com- 
pete with these government organs, to 
which alone all official advertisements 
were sent. And even the comparatively in- 
dependent papers could not refuse to take 
communications from the Press Office, 
because if they did they would get no 
information at all about what was going on 
at the seat of government. In this way 
the greater part of the German press — 
excluding, of course, the Ultramontane 
and Progressist papers — was brought 
more or less into subservience.* 

The ways and means by which this was 
done were furnished by the Guelph Fund, 
which is a quite unique institution for the 
management of public opinion, and in its 
way was a masterstroke of the chancel- 
lor’s. When the late king of Hanover left 
his capital during the war of 1866, he car- 
ried with him State bonds to the amount 
of twenty-five million thalers. After the 
annexation the Prussian government at- 
tempted to recover this sum; and, by 
the mediation of England, an agreement 
was arrived at by which the king was to 
give up the twenty-five millions, Prussia 
paying him the interest on £2,400,000 as 
an indemnity for his former income drawn 
from the Hanoverian domains, thus ena- 
bling him to keep up a royal household 
and style of living. But scarcely had the 
king fulfilled his part of the agreement by 
restoring the original sum, when Count 
Bismarck appeared in the Chamber and 
declared that the king was intriguing to 
bring about a war against Prussia, and was 
himself engaged in forming a Hanoverian 
legion in France, and that the government 
was, therefore, compelled to deprive him 


* We may observe that it was an almost unexampled 
thing for a man in the position of the chancellor to 
publish, or lend himself to the publishing of, books zz 
majorem suam gloriam during his lifetime. In 
Prince Bismarck’s case there is quite a series of them. 
First came his family letters; then the books of Moritz 
Busch, bristling with the sharpest judgments on living 
statesmen; and, finally, Poschinger’s ** Preussen im 
Bundestag, 1851-59,’’ containing Bismarck’s despatches 
of those years, abusing Austrian policy and the Aus- 
trian statesmen in the most ruthless manner. The 
book gave great offence in Vienna, coming out as it 
did a few years after the Austro-German alliance had 
been concluded. 
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of the means for carrying out such an 
object by keeping the capital and stopping 
the payment of the interest agreed upon. 
He added that it was necessary that this 
sum should be placed at the disposal of 
the government in order to enable them 
to counteract these dangerous schemes of 
the enemies of Prussia and “hunt those 
reptiles into their holes.” A popular as- 
sembly rarely resists when a successful 
minister declares that the country is ex- 
posed to threatening danger from abroad ; 
it cannot test the validity of such state- 
ments, when the minister asserts that itis 
essential to observe secrecy as to the spe- 
cial information on which his demands are 
founded. The House voted the bill as 
requested, and thus placed at the disposal 
of the government a sum of about seven 
hundred and twenty thousand thalers a 
year as secret service money, section 4 of 
the bill expressly stipulating that the gov- 
ernment should not be required to render 
any account of the manner in which it is 
spent. Now, it may be perfectly true that 
at that time the king of Hanover was in- 
triguing against Prussia, and that the 
government was bound to oppose his 
schemes. But in any case this was only 
a passing danger, and the House ought to 
have limited its grant to a given time. It 
neglected to do so; and it has bitterly 
repented since of its negligence. 

It may indeed be argued, that this meas- 
ure became null and void by the death of 
King George, since a penal sequestration 
ends ifso jure with the decease of the 
accused; his successor, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, has reserved all his rights, but 
such reservations and protests cannot be 
considered as hostile acts according to the 
established principles of international law. 
Nothing more has been heard of Guelph 
intrigues since 1869, yet that large sum 
of money remains at the unlimited dis- 
posal of the government, and everybody 
knows that it was mainly used for corrupt: 
ingthe press. Unfortunately, the Landtag 
cannot repeal the bill without the consent 
of the government; and when an interpel- 
lation was addressed to it by some zealous 
member about the misuse of what is now 
popularly called the Reptile Fund, an 
under secretary of state appeared at the 
bar, read out section 4 of the act, by which 
the government is excused from rendering 
any account of the way in which the money 
is applied, and then making his bow re- 
tired like the three Anabaptists in Meyer- 
beer’s “‘ Prophet.”* At the sitting of the 
Reichstag of November 30, 1875, Prince 
Bismarck said: “In the régime of our 
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epoch I do not esteem as higher 
than the most absolute publicity; not a 
corner of political life should be allowed 
to remain in the shadow, everything should 
be lighted up.” He has taken good care 
that no ray of that light should ever pene- 
trate into the darkness of the Guelph 
Fund. The strongest representations (en- 
dorsed even by Herr von Bennigsen, 
Prince Bismarck’s devoted follower) were 
made in the Hanoverian Diet, where it 
was averred that the indignation felt at 
this persistent appropriation of the income 
of the former royal house —an income 
granted by the Prussian government itself 
— lay at the root of the constant opposi- 
tion of the Guelph party. But these rep- 
resentations also were of no avail. The 
truth was that it would have been impos- 
sible for the chancellor to govern without 
the Guelph Fund. If all those press-janis- 
saries and secret agents who derived their 
pay from it had been deprived of their 
income, they would have turned against 
him, and their revelations would have 
been such as to have made his position 
untenable. 

Let us now throw a rapid glance on 
some of the principal measures of Bis- 
marck’s internal policy since 1866. By 
the constitutional conflict legislation had 
been brought to a standstill, and after the 
foundation of the North-German Confed- 
eration the necessity of reforms was uni- 
versally felt; many of them undoubtedly 
were useful, but they were carried in a 
hasty way. The poor-law of June 6th, 
1870, was an ill-digested measure, which 
only promoted socialism, and Bismarck’s 
factory law of June 21, 1869, which de- 
stroyed the existing trade-corporations, 
proved so defective, that it has since had 
to undergo constant amendments. At that 
time Minister Delbriick directed the in- 
ternal policy of the empire, Bismarck, as 
he declared later on, having no leisure to 
occupy himself with those affairs. But 
Delbriick retired when the chancellor 
brought forward the plan of buying up all 
railways by the empire; a project which, 
however, broke down before the resistance 
of the federal states. Delbriick had been 
a free trader, he had signed the liberal 
commercial treaty with France on August 
2, 1862, which was followed by similar 
conventions with Belgium, Austria, etc., 
and he had enjoyed the hearty support of 
the chancellor in these measures, who even 
in 1875 appealed to the Reichstag to help 
him to transform the German tariff accord- 
ing to English principles, basing it upon 
a few productive financial duties. 
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French milliards had created a general 
rise of prices and over-production, by 
which small capitalists lost their fortune 
in swindling enterprises. When the money 
of the war-indemnity was spent, Bismarck 
discussed the necessity of new taxes for 
the permanent wants of the empire and 
the Liberals unwisely refused the means, 
which were to be obtained by financial 
duties; being thus baffled he turned pro- 
tectionist, and the tariff of 1879 was a 
compromise between the landed interest, 
threatened by foreign competition, and 
the great manufacturers ; the proprietors 
got a duty on corn of 1 mk. per cwt. and 
heavy duties were accorded on all indus- 
trial products. At that time the chan- 
cellor declared, that not even the maddest 
agrarian would ask for a duty of 3 mks. 
on corn; some years afterwards he asked 
for 6 mks.; and got 5 mks. from the 
Reichstag of 1887; Germany thus being 
the country where food is most heavily 
taxed, as has been proved by the cus- 
toms returns of 1889, which show an in- 
come of 94,132,123 mks. for corn, flour, 
malt, etc., upon a total of about two hun- 
dred and seventy millions. This taxation 
of course tends to raise the wages and to 
damage the ability of German industry 
to compete in foreign markets, yet the 
landed proprietors are not satisfied and 
are clamoring for exceptionally cheap rail- 
way tariffs in order to be able to transport 
their grain. The pliable majority of 1887 
voted other laws also in the agrarian in- 
terest. The brandy monopoly proposed 
in 1886 having been thrown out, a law was 
passed in 1888, according to which the 
tax on spirits was raised, but a distinction 
was made in favor of the existing distil- 
leries, which for a fixed contribution had 
to pay| much less, thus making the great 
manufactories of the eastern provinces a 
present of about thirty millions a year. 
The law on the taxation of beet-root sugar 
of 1869 established a tax of go pf. per cwt. 
beet-root, with an export bonus of 9 mk. 
40 pf. per cwt. raw sugar; this corre- 
sponded to the production of 1 cwt. of 
sugar from 12} cwt. beet-root, and the gov- 
ernment expressly declared that the bonus 
was on no account to involve an export 
premium; but new technical inventions 
made it possible to draw I cwt. of sugar 
from and even 8 cwt. of beet-root, so 
that the government only got a tax of 7 m. 
80 pf. instead of 10 mks. per cwt. sugar ; 
besides, the factories succeeded in draw- 
ing a considerable quantity of saccharine 
matter from the molasses, which remained 


The/ entirely untaxed. Yet the export-bonus 
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was maintained at its original height, and 
the consequence was, that the revenue de- 
clined in 1884 by twenty-one million marks, 
and that in the sugar industry, allured by 
the large gains, overproduction ensued, 
which ruined that industry. Germany 
inundated the foreign markets with cheap 
sugar, but other countries, England ex- 
cepted, in order to prevent this raised their 
sugar duties, and with the prevailing low 
prices the German refiners made small 
profits. The government, however, for 
years opposed all reform of the tax, and 
when at last it was obliged to acknowledge 
that a change had become inevitable, the 
law of July 9, 1887, introduced an impost 
upon the home consumption of sugar of 
12 m. per 100 kilos, the premium of 2 m. 50 
contained in the export-bonus remained, 
which leaves only ten millions as the net 
revenue of the tax. 

In short, Bismarck’s fiscal policy was 
mainly in the class interest of the great 
manufacturers and the large landed pro- 
prietors, who alone had the benefit of the 
protectionist duties, andin the same sense 
he steadily resisted the bills passed by 
the Reichstag for the protection of wom- 
en’s and children’s labor and for Sunday 
rest. For the taxation of the primary 
wants of life, which fell most heavily upon 
the masses, the laws on insurance of the 
laborers against sickness, accidents, inva- 
lidity, and old age were a poor compensa- 
tion, and at the same time these measures 
were dangerous steps in the socialistic 
direction ; the insurance against accidents, 
although it created a huge bureaucratic 
apparatus, was comparatively harmless, as 
in the empire out of 1,000 insured persons 
only 4°14 are annually to receive an in- 
demnity, but that against invalidity and 
old age will make go per cent. of the work- 
ing classes pensioners of the State. Still 
more mischievous was the chancellor’s 
declaration in favor of the rights of labor 
(Speech at the Reichstag, May 8, 1884): 
“I acknowledge a right to labor uncondi- 
tionally, and will defend it as long as I am 
standing in this place.” To acknowledge 
as a consequence the duty of the State to 
provide labor for those who have none, or 
pretend to have none, is indeed pure So- 
cialism, for then the State must organize 
the labor, and that is what Socialists 
demand. At the same time, since 1878, 
the Social-democrats were outlawed by 
the exceptional law enacted against them, 
with what success the last elections have 
shown, in which they mustered stronger 
than ever, the number of Socialist voters 
having risen to 1,427,298. It did not ap- 
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pear to strike the chancellor that to ac- 
knowledge in principle the legitimacy of 
the Socialist movement, and at the same 
time to repress its outcome by force, is a 
most dangerous policy, as it at once makes 
martyrs of his foes and adds force to the 
revolutionary movement. 

Last not least we have to mention the 
Culturkampf. The aim of this policy is 
only intelligible when it is remembered 
that with Prince Bismarck everything is 
personal, Many a time during the war he 
had suffered from the opposition of the 
military advisers of the king. He hoped 
to counteract that opposition by creating a 
party devoted to himself. Moritz Busch 
tells us that even at Versailles he had said: 
“People will be very much astonished, 
when I get back to Berlin, to see me turn 
into a parliamentary man.” He knew the 
narrow hatred of the German Liberals for 
any and every Church, and by raising the 
war cry against Rome he made them his 
blind followers. They forgot all their prin- 
ciples, voted the May laws, suppressed 
articles of the Constitutions, banished 
priests, tried to reduce them by famine, 
and were ready to go all mate in the 
way of persecution. But, like all esprits 
autoritaires accustomed to impose their 
policy by force or guile, the chancellor had 
quite underrated the power of resistance 
of the Catholic Church. The only result 
of this attack, and of the abortive attempt ~ 
to foster the Old Catholic sect, was to 
weld all German Catholics into one solid 
mass, represented by what he himself 
acknowledged, later on, to be the impreg- 
nable citadel of the Centre party.* The 
Catholic press underwent an extraordinary 
development under the persecution, while, 
with a few exceptions, the Liberal press 
became purely governmental. When the 
struggle had become hopeless, and the 
chancellor was obliged first to make con- 
cessions to the Catholics and then to can- 
cel almost the whole of his ecclesiastical 
legislation — denying, according to his 
habit, Sz fecisti nega, that he had ever 
intended to injure the Catholic Church — 
some of the Liberal papers did not con- 
ceal their disappointment; but by far the 
greater number continued blindly to fol- 
low him, and, far from admitting that his 
ecclesiastical policy had plunged him in 
dire defeat, now praised his conciliatory 


* We have no special predilection for the Roman 
Church, but it is impossible not to recognize the signal 
service which the German Catholics rendered to their 
country by their quiet but unflinching resistance to the 
May laws. If they had yielded, Germany would have 
been reduced to a state of political serfdom hardly to 
be found except in Russia. 
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spirit, which had succeeded in restoring 
religious peace. 

In the heat of the Culturkampf he de- 
clared that the pope endangered the sal- 
vation of his soul; in the affair of the 
Carolines he submitted to him his dispute 
with Spain — he, the Protestant, realizing 
Leo XIII.’s most cherished dream of be- 
coming the arbiter between nations. The 
pope conferred upon him the order of 
Christ, accompanied by a most flattering 
letter, but decided in favor of Spain, which 
formerly had abandoned all claims to the 
said islands. After having waged interne- 
cine war with the Catholic Church, the 
chancellor, at Kissingen, in 1878, told 
Monsignor Masella that he was ready to 
make large concessions to the hierarchy, 
but that if he was to subdue the Liberals 
the pope must furnish him with another 
parliamentary contingent and order the 
Centre party to vote with him. The 
Nuncio answered that such a course 
would be entirely opposed to the tradi- 
tions of the Curia against interference in 
political matters having no connection 
witu religion; and the negotiation broke 
down. But a more genial temperature 
having been established between the two 
parties by the Caroline mediation, he per- 
suaded the pope to interfere in internal 
German affairs, advising the Centre party 
to vote for the Septennate. The pope 
breaking thus with the above-mentioned 
secular traditions of the Curia obtained 
nothing, for the Centre party refused to 
obey him, and maintained that in purely 
political matters they must retain their 
liberty of action, but the chancellor, by 
inducing the pope to interfere in the elec- 
tions, introduced a most dangerous pre- 
cedent. If the government themselves 
asked the Curia to side with them in sec- 
ular matters in their favor, how could they 
prevent in future the pope pretending to 
intervene against the State? But whilst 
thus courting the favor of Leo. XIII., 
and inviting the Landtag to do away 
with the “last remnant-rubbish of the 
May laws,” which he had formerly called 
a bulwark of the State, the chancellor 
maintained against a vote of the Reichs- 
tag one of the most iniquitous laws of 
the Culturkampf, which empowered the 
State to banish priests, evidently in order 
to keep a stock in trade for bartering with 
the Centre party. 

This in a few words is an abstract of 
Bismarck’s internal policy, and it is almost 
impossible to gauge the amount of ser- 
vility which it has been engendering in the 
German character. He made Germany 
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the first power in Europe, but the man- 
hood of the nation .suffered from the stul- 
tifying of public opinion by a dictatorship 
compared with which the apparatus of the 
second empire was a mere child’s toy. 
What a contrast this policy offers to that 
of Cavour, who never interfered with the 
liberty of the subject or of the press, 
steadily pursued the same line from the 
beginning, never had to retrace his steps, 
and was master of all the administrative 
details, knowing as well how to draw up 
a financial bill as to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce. The true test of the really 
great statesman is that he is able to form 
a school, When Cavour died there were 
Ricasoli, Minghetti, Peruzzi, Lanza, Ra- 
tazzi, Sella, etc., ready to step into his 
shoes and to continue his work; where is 
Bismarck’s school? There are clever, 
assiduous, obedient men, but all are polit- 
ical nonentities, because he had pressed 
into his service all the rising talent or had 
crushed it. 

When, after the untimely death of Fred- 
erick III., William II. ascended the 
throne, the chancellor believed himself 
to be sure of a new lease of absolute 
power. He even lately stated to the cor- 
respondent of the Mowa Vremya, Mr. 
Lwoff, that he had assured the czar he 
was sure of the unbounded confidence of 
his new master, and that he would remain 
chancellor up to his death. He was 
obliged, however, to admit that this had 
been an error, and the man who formerly 
had played against Parliament on the prin- 
ciple that in Prussia it was the king who 
governed, was dismissed by his sovereign 
on March 20, 1890, in a rather offhand 
manner, 

Signs of discord soon arose, when Wil- 
liam 1I. had become emperor; a series of 
abortive trials cast disgrace on the govern- 
ment; the Morier affair ended in a signal 
defeat; in March, 1889, the minister of 
finance had drawn up a bill for the reform 
of the income tax, which had been sanc- 
tioned by the emperor; suddenly Prince 
Bismarck interfered, declaring that it was 
against the agrarian interest, and the Land- 
tag, summoned expressly to vote that bill, 
was dismissed ve zzacta. Count Walder- 
see, the chief of the general staff, an emi- 
nent and independent man, and standing 
high in favor, had for years been a thorn 
in the chancellor’s side, who looked upon 
him as a possible rival; he had tried to 
overthrow him under Frederick III., but 
had not succeeded, Moltke protesting that 
the general was indispensable to the army. 
When Waldersee, in the summer of 1889, 
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accompanied the emperor to Norway, a 
letter appeared in the Hamburger Nach- 
richten, to the effect that in a memoir he 
had directed his sovereign’s attention to 
the threatening character of the Russian 
armaments, and had advised, in contradic- 
tion to the chancellor’s policy, the forcing 
of war upon Russia. The count from 
Trondhjem addressed a telegraphic denial 
to the paper, stating that he had never 
presented such a memoir; but the Vach- 
richten registered this declaration in a 
garbled form and in small type, and the 
Norddeutsche Zeitung, which at the same 
time had published an article to the effect 
that, according to General von Clausewitz, 
war is only the continuation of a certain 
policy, and that therefore the chief of the 
general staff must needs be under the 
order of the foreign minister, took no 
notice of the count’s protest. Even in 
foreign affairs the chancellor began to 
blunder. He entered upon a quarrel with 
the Swiss Federal Council because a Ger- 
man police agent, Wohlgemuth, who had 
acted as spy and agent provocateur against 
German Social Democrats in Switzerland, 
had been imprisoned for a week and then 
expelled. The Morddeutsche Zeitung 
called Switzerland a “savage country,” 
and the Hamburger Nachrichten sug- 
gested its partition among its three neigh- 
bors, Germany, France, and Italy, as the 
best means of reconciling France to the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine and indemnifying 
Italy for the sacrifices imposed on her by 
the Triple Alliance. The chancellor de- 
nounced the treaty of settlement concluded 
with Switzerland April 27, 1876, demand- 
ing that only those Germans should be 
received on Swiss soil who could produce 
a certificate of good behavior from their 
own authorities. The Federal Council, 
however, firmly resisted this encroach- 
ment on the Swiss right of asylum, and 
the campaign ended in a defeat of German 
diplomacy. 

In the winter session of the Reichstag 
the government presented a bill tending 
to make the law against Social Democ- 
racy a permanent one, but even the pliant 
National Liberals objected to the clause 
that the police should be entitled to expel 
Social Democrats from the large towns. 
They would have been ready to grant that 
permission for two years, but the govern- 
ment did not accept this, and the bill fell 
to the ground. The reason, which at that 
time was not generally understood, was, 
that there existed already a hitch between 
the policy of the chancellor and that of 
the emperor, who had arrived at the con- 
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viction that the Jaw against Social Demo- 
crats was not only barren, but had in- 
creased their power. This difference was 
accentuated by the imperial decree of 
February 4 in favor of the protection of 
children’s and women’s labor, which the 
chancellor had steadily resisted, and by 
the invitation of an international confer- 
ence for that end. Prince Bismarck re- 
signed the Ministry of Commerce, and was 
replaced by Herr von Berlepsch, who was 
to preside at the conference. The elec- 
tions for the Reichstag were now at hand, 
a new surprise was expected for maintain- 
ing the majority obtained by the cry of 
1887; but it did not come, and the result 
was a crushing defeat of the chancellor. 
Perhaps even then the emperor had dis- 
cerned -that he could not go on with Bis- 
marck, and that it would be difficult to get 
rid of him, if he obtained another majority 
for five years. At least it seems certain 
that William II. already in the beginning 
of February had asked General von Ca- 
privi whether he would be ready to take 
the chancellor’s place. Affairs were now 
rapidly pushing to a crisis. Bismarck 
asked the emperor that, in virtue of a 
Cabinet order of 1852, his colleagues 
should be bound to submit beforehand to 
him any proposals of political importance 
before bringing it to the cognizance of 
the sovereign. The emperor refused, and 
insisted upon that order being cancelled, 
The last drop which made the cup over- 
flow was an interview of the chancellor 
with Windthorst. The emperor calling 
upon Bismarck the next morning, asked to 
hear what had passed in that conversa- 
tion; the chancellor declined to give any 
account of it, as he could not submit his 
intercourse with deputies to any control, 
and added that he was ready to resign if 
he no longer possessed his sovereign’s 
confidence. But he did not send in his 
resignation until the emperor reminded 
him of his words, and when thus he was 
compelled to do so he never dreamt of the 
possibility of its being accepted. The 
step was intended to be a means of press- 
ure for bringing the emperor back under 
his sway, as he had often done under Wil- 
liam I.; but he was mistaken in his new 
lord. The resignation was forthwith 
accepted. He was thunderstruck when he 
received the emperor’s immediate accept- 
ance, and a stormy scene ensued, but his 
reign was at an end. The means by 
which William II., in remembrance of 
his past services, tried to gild the pill 
by creating him Duke of Lauenburg and 
General Feld Oberst, did not deceive him 
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as to the fact that he had been dismissed ; 
he said as much in his farewell address 
to the Federal Council and in his conver- 
sations with foreign reporters at Fried- 
richsruhe, and himself called the homage 
he received at his departure from Berlin 
“a first-class funeral.” 

William II. is a much misjudged man. 
As prince he had been chiefly known as 
an eager student of military science and 
an ardent practical soldier. Count Vas- 
sili (now unmasked as a French spy, Mr. 
Mondion), in his pamphlet “ La Société de 
Berlin,” credited him with the ambition of 
emulating the feats of Frederick II., and 
at the same time represented him as a 
libertine, which is absolute slander, his 
domestic life being a model of purity. In 
politics he was believed to be an abso- 
lutely obedient pupil of Prince Bismarck, 
adhering besides to the divine right of 
kings, with a strong leaning to reactionary 
tendencies. 

This picture has been completely re- 
futed by atwo years’ reign. The emperor 
has proved a steady guarantor of peace, by 
ratifying in person at Vienna and Rome 
the engagements entered upon by his 
grandfather in the Triple Alliance ; at the 
same time he assured France and Russia 
of his peaceful tendencies, thus arresting 
the plans of a Franco-Russian alliance. 
A few months later he paid this country a 
visit, by which all previous misunder- 
standings between England and Germany 
were cleared away, and a cordiality be- 
tween the two countries was established 
which found its expression in the queen 
appointing him an admiral of the British 
fleet. 

In internal politics his decrees of Feb- 
ruary 4 have shown hima sincere friend 
of the working man, and the international 
conference for the protection of women’s 
and children’s labor and Sunday rest, 
which the ex-chancellor, in his conversa- 
tion with Mr. Lwoff, was pleased to style 
“un coup d’épée dans l’eau,” was a gen- 
uine success. The dismissal of Prince 
Bismarck has shown that William II. 
means to govern as well as to reign, and 
he has shown great sagacity in the choice 
of the successor. No one of the ambassa- 
dors, who may be good diplomatists, but 
are political nonentities, could have 
stepped into the shoes of the all-powerful 
minister, but only a general, a person at 
once imposing and conciliatory ; and Gen- 
eral von Caprivi has shown that he is the 
right man in the right place. The rela- 
tions of Germany with all the foreign 
powers are on the most friendly footing ; 
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France is perfectly sure of the emperor’s 
peaceful intentions. The disputes which 
have arisen as to the sphere of influence 
of the German and the English in east 
Africa have been brought to amicable set- 
tlement through the negotiations of Sir 
Percy Anderson and Herr Krauel, and the 
government have not shrunk from retrac- 
ing their steps in the affair with Switzer- 
land, acknowledging its right of asylum 
and renewing the treaty of settlement. 

With the new Reichstag, which was 
pronounced the worst possible by the 
National Liberals, who had been beaten 
in the elections, the government is getting 
on well. The violent scenes provoked by 
Prince Bismarck’s personal attacks upon 
the opposition have ceased ; all the world 
feels relieved as if a great incubus had 
been finally lifted. General von Caprivi, 
showing himself at once firm and concilia- 
tory, earns general praise ; the Socialist 
law is tacitly abandoned; the bills intro- 
duced by the government in consequence 
of the Berlin Conference will be amended, 
but will pass ; and the emperor himself, in 
his speech at Koenigsberg, has acknowl- 
edged the business-like manner in which 
the opposition treats these important ques- 
tions. In that speech he uttered the 
memorable words: “ The king of Prussia 
stands so high above parties and their 
quarrels that he only cares for the welfare 
of every one of his subjects.” The mili- 
tary demands of the government are un- 
doubtedly large, but some compromise 
will be arrived at, and even the opposition 
is ready to vote what is necessary for the 
defence of the country. 

The programme. of reform in internal 
German affairs is large indeed, but the 
prospect is favorable, the government 
being in honest and intelligent hands. 
The “reptiles” are retreating into their 
lairs, and a purer air pervades the whole 
country. Meanwhile the ex-chancellor, 
unable to bear his fall with becoming 
dignity, is exhaling his wrath in newspa- 
per articles and conversations with re- 
porters of decidedly anti-German journals, 
such as the Matin and the Mowa Vremya. 
He will thus only contribute to make his 
rupture with the emperor irreparable and 
damage his reputation. As to his idea of 
confronting the government in the legisla- 
ture, we do not believe it. Just as An- 
teus derived his strength from contact 
with the earth, Bismarck was only all- 
powerful at the head of the enormous 
apparatus which he had built up, and by 
which he defied his sovereign as well as 
Parliament; in opposition he would be 
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powerless. He now seems to feel this 
himself, for in his conversation with Mr. 
Lwoff, he said, “C’est fini, c’est bien 
fini.” 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
CHAIRS BY THE RIVER, 


BY J. FIELD. 


I. 


“ You’LL be stopped at Sultanpur, you 
see if you’re not,” said my host, Major 
O’Kelly, R.E., as he stood with his arms 
resting on the window of the carriage in 
which I had taken my seat. ‘If that 
Ghorwara bridge stands the flood that is on 
its way this minute, why, 1 know uncom- 
monly little of bridges, that’s all. The 
travellers’ bungalow is a sty —and the 
food So I dropped a line yesterday 
to Marston. Trust him for looking after 
you. Time up, guard? Allright. Good- 
bye, old man, and good luck at home!” 

It was before the days of unbroken rail- 
way communication between the north- 
west of India and the great western harbor. 
Wide gaps still made the journey too 
inconvenient for general adoption, and in 
the rains the uncertainty of getting through 
in a given time was heightened by the not 
unfrequent collapse of one or other of the 
great bridges which span the streams 
down which the rainfall of central India 
runs its wasteful way to the sea, It was 
August; the monsoon was more than a 
month overdue and had at last broken over 
the great plateau with a vengeance. En- 
gineers had long shaken their heads over 
the Ghorwara bridge, which dated back 
to a time when architects and contractors 
had little practical experience of the force 
of a river which rises forty feet in anight. 
As I looked at the flooded country through 
which the line to Sultanpur ran, I began 
to have doubts of our even reaching that 
terminus, from which all ought to have 
been plain sailing to Bombay. It would 
have been wiser to take the other route. 

I was a captain at that time, and was 
going home on sick leave after an attack 
of cholera. It had been a bad year, and I 
had left more than one comrade in the 
sandy burial-ground of Alikot. The new 
route tempted me — it looked so short on 
the map compared with that by Calcutta 
and Point de Galle. But now I began to 
fear detention and reckon up the number 
of days to the departure of the P. and O. 
steamer that I wanted to catch. 
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Sure enough, at the very next station to 
Sultanpur, I caught the word “ Ghorwara” 
in a conversation that was going on be- 
tween the station-master and the guard, 
just outside the window of my carriage. 
Yes, four spans were gone, and now there 
was nothing for it but to wait at Sultanpur 
until the Company might be able to or- 
ganize arrangements for getting passen- 
gers and luggage across —three or four 
days at least. 

The travellers’ bungalow was not so 
bad, after all. The rains had washed 
away a twelvemonth’s accumulation of un- 
considered garbage from the compound, 
which was further embellished by a deli- 
cate green veil of three-days-old grass, not 
to mention splashy pools, their margins 
garnished with frogs as yellow and as noisy 
as canary birds. The inside might certainly 
have been cleaner; but, by the time I had 
tubbed and established myself in a crazy 
old Chinese chair in the verandah, I felt 
little disposed to grumble. Old Ahmed, 
the servant with me, was pretty certain to 
be able to do something in the way of 
dinner, and the luncheon-basket, which 
O’Kelly’s hospitality had stocked with a 
supply intended to meet the not very im- 
probable contingency of a break-down, had 
put me in a position to await the result of 
his exertions with comparative equanim- 
ity. [had hardly yet regained my strength, 
and no lotus-eater, “stretched out be- 
neath the pine,” ever enjoyed his inaction 
more than I did as I lay at length on the 
shaky wickerwork and delighted my weary 
eyes with the tissue of green and gold 
which the rays of the declining sun were 
weaving with the young leaves of the 
tamarind-tree which shadowed the porch. 

The road ran just outside the com- 
pound, and I remember watching with 
some interest a large horse, evidently rid- 
den by a European, which came along ata 
sharp, level trot. It disappeared for an 
instant behind the tall edge of gaunt cac- 
tus, then the sound of the clattering hoofs 
turned to a quick thud as they left the 
metal and swung round through the gate 
with uns!ackened speed. The horse was 
reined up just in front of where I was sit- 
ting, and I saw that the visit was to me. 

It is not often that one sees in India 
man and horse so well turned out. The 
horse was an Australian, a “ waler,” as we 
call them there —a big chestnut thorough- 
bred, with a coat like satin, and a head as 
fine as a Nedjd Arab. He seemed to be 
used to standing with the reins on his 
neck, for the rider dropped them as he 
pulled up, sitting far back in his saddle 
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with his boots stuck out in front and his 
hands in the pockets of his short flax-cloth 
jacket, with a perfect sans géne which in 
any one else would have been considered 
to have a touch of swagger init. But it 
was impossible to look at Marston’s burly 
figure, with its grand chest and shoulders, 
or to listen to the frankly dominant tones 
of his cheery voice, without accepting his 
manner as the outcome of a thoroughly 
genial nature. The whole man was in 
harmony with himself; the perfection of 
his semi-sporting costume (he had just 
come from a meeting of stewards on the 
race-course), the silver gloss of bit and 
stirrup-irons, the elaborate curl of his 
heavy brown moustache —it was all part 
and parcel of a certain inborn complete- 
ness, which expressed itself spontane- 
ously in all his belongings. 

“Captain Hillyar? O’Kelly told me to 
look out for you. Well, you will have to 
make the best of it with us for a day or 
two. I hope your journey has not been a 
very fatiguing one. You look very far 
from well yet.” 

There is a right divine in natural supe- 
riority which makes its familiarity flatter- 
ing. Just so a good-natured fifth-form 
fellow might speak to a youngster fresh 
from home, confident that his condescend- 
ing notice cannot fail to be welcome. 
Marston’s manner was more than taking 
—it took possession of you, placed you 
under his wing, and assured you that your 
weakness was in good hands. Strange to 
say, I felt only pleasure in his patronizing 
interest. 

“A little done-up with the worry of 
getting from the station,” I said. “I 
hoped to have got through straight.” 

“ A day or two’s rest will do you no 
harm. You will be in heaps of time for 
the mail. Butinstead of coming down for 
you with a carriage, I have only come 
with an apology. A friend has quartered 
a couple of babies upon us for the night. 
We want you to come and dine this even- 
ing, and then, to-morrow morning, you 
must come and stay as long as the river 
will help us to keep you.” 

Of course I said I was much obliged. 

*“ That’s all right. My wife will pick 
you up in the tonga on her way from the 
band. And now! must be off. Come up, 
you red brute!” 

He gave the horse a friendly tap on the 
shoulder with the toe of his boot, without 
picking up the reins, and the beast was 
round and off like a shot. He could train 
his horses to do anything with next to no 
trouble, I have heard. Some men can. 
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II. 


It was hardly dusk when Mrs, Marston 
turned her pair of grey Arab ponies into 
the compound. I had not expected her so 
early ; but by good luck I was’ready. 

From nothing but my couple of minutes’ 
talk with Marston, I had got an impres- 
sion that his wife would be as perfect as 
the rest of his appointments. A failure 
in that item would have infallibly left on 
his manner and bearing some certain trace 
of non-success; his assurance would not 
have been complete had it not rested upon 
a conviction that his supreme triumph was 
in the central enterprise of his life. 

Was it, I wondered at the first glance I 
gave to the little equipage, by some hu- 
morous design of making the beautiful 
creature I saw still more suggestive of a 
princess ina fairy-tale, that her husband 
had given her an ogre as an attendant? 
The native groom who went to the horses’ 
heads was certainly one of the most un- 
couth specimens of humanity I ever 
chanced to behold. He was, I imagine, 
an Afghan—short, squat, bow-legged, 
with an enormous chest, and a head that 
might have belonged to a giant. His 
beetle brows, nose, and one cheek, were 
divided diagonally by a swordecut that 
must have sliced his skull like a pumpkin, 
to judge from the scar it had left. The 
expression was not malign; the submis- 
sive good nature of a brute that hardly 
knows its own strength, or the surly sur- 
render of a bear to its tamer — which is 
it? I can never think of Mrs. Marston 
without that grisly figure at her side. 

She was only a girl, hardly one-and- 
twenty, I should think. Very beautiful, 
more so perhaps than any woman I had 
ever seen, but with a certain simplicity of 
grave girlishness in look and bearing that 
struck me even more than her beauty. If 
she was shy, her shyness did not take the 
form of embarrassment. She was _ per- 
fectly composed, and yet I do not think I 
ever knew any one get through the neces- 
sary formalities of greeting with so small 
an expenditure of words. 

I hoped she had not left the band-stand 
earlier than usual on my account. 

“Harold told me when to come,” she 
said as I took my place at her side. 

She drove well, keeping her ponies up 
to their work, and standing no nonsense. 
They had no blinkers and next to no har- 
ness, and were spirited little beasts 
enough. When one tried playfully to bite 
his comrade’s ear off, she administered 
correction with great decision. 
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“Harold says that must be checked,” 
she explained. 

I was amused at her speaking of her 
husband by his Christian name. It seemed 
to place me at once among their familiars. 
But her manner was that of a person on 
duty, impersonally polite — no more. 

“He told me you were coming to din- 
ner,” she said presently. ‘ Are you com- 
ing to stay afterwards,? ” 

I suppose she wanted to know, and took 
the shortest way to find out. It was 
direct, certainly. 

“ Colonel Marston was good enough to 
ask me tostay until I can geton. It will 
not inconvenience you, I hope.” 

* Oh, no!” 

She spoke with a little surprise, and 
then smiled — by a second thought, as it 
were. Her smile came doubtfully, as 
though in sharing her amusement so far 
with a stranger she were going a little 
beyond her limit. I think she understood 
that her question might not have seemed 
hospitable and wanted to efface the im- 
pression, for she began to talk. 

“You have come from the north-west, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes, from Alikot.” 

“ That is where they have had cholera 
so badly?” 

“Yes; I have been ill with it, and am 
going home on sick leave.” 

She said no more for a minute. I 
thought the subject was dropped ; but no 
—the tone of her next question showed 
that she had been considering me from 
the new point of view my words supplied, 
and had decided that a certain relaxation 
of manner was permissible. 

“Is it very bad to have?” 

“* Not so bad as to see other people have, 
perhaps.” 

“No? 
mosque.” 

We drew up under the porch, which was 
already beautiful with creepers, stephan- 
otis, and the sweet, misnamed Indian 
honeysuckle, and I followed her through 
large, cool rooms, exquisitely fresh and 
fragrant, to the verandah on the other 
side. Then I saw that we were on the 
high bank of a river, across which one 
looked over the great plain, already grey 
and indistinct in the twilight. 

Chairs had been placed outside on a car- 
pet spread almost on the edge of the 
sandy cliff, below which the river spread 
wide in flood. She did not pause in the 
verandah, but took me straight out, giving 
an order to a servant as she did so. 

“ Harold said you were to lie down ina 
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long chair until he came,” she said, and I 
thought I could perceive in her tone the 
satisfaction of a person who has found a 
clue to a puzzle. “ And you were to drink 
a glassof sherry. They will bring it ina 
moment.” 

There was something so simple in the 
literal way in which she acted up to her 
consigne that I felt, and I dare say looked, 
a little amused. It was like being taken 
in charge. 

“ He will not be long,” she said depre- 
caiingly, as I obediently took the chair 
and the attitude imposed on me. It was 
fortunate that I have no prejudice against 
a glass of sherry before dinner. Like it 
or not, I imagine I should have had to 
drink it. Until her husband came, I was 
an invalid and under orders. 

Then she sat down in a low chair nearly 
opposite, and seemed, I thought, a little 
ataloss. She had probably been told to 
amuse me until he came in, and did not 
quite know how it was to be done. I was 
inclined to help, but was curious to see 
how she would manage. So I acted up to 
my r6/e of sick man, lay quiet, and sipped 
my sherry in silence. 

By-and-by she began, rather shyly, — 

“ Do you like India?” 

“ That is rather a large question, Mrs. 
Marston. I must localize my answer a 
little. I like along chair on an evening 
like this very well.” 

It was one of the evenings that only 
come in the first break of the monsoon — 
perfectly still, the air heavy with the scent 
of wet air and teeming vegetation, and 
almost palpable in its luxurious oppres- 
siveness. Below, the river slid along full 
from bank to bank, a broad band of welter- 
ing silver, with a strange, hushed whisper 
of solemn sound. The sky was clear, but 
far away beyond the darkening plain the 
faint flicker of distant lightning showed 
intermittently what seemed pale phantoms 
of cloud, It was quite dusk now; under 
the trees that shut us in right and left the 
gloom had gathered and spread, and 
seemed to be crawling out upon the little 
open space where we sat. 

Perhaps I was still weak; my voice 
showed it, I dare say, for she went on, — 

“You must have been very ill. I am 
afraid you are very tired.” 

* Your husband is determined to make 
me an invalid, so I have resigned myself, 
you see. I had made up my mind that I 
was quite well again.” 

“A great many people died, didn’t 
they? Harold told me how bad it was 
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“ Every one is like a friend in a sma!l 
station, you know. The man I missed 
most I knew least of, perhaps. But how 
do you like India, Mrs. Marston? Is it 
like what you expected?” 

“ Just at this moment — not before.” 

I asked her to explain. 

“I thought death would always be very 
near,” she said quite simply. ‘ People 
talk so much of snakes and things —and 
cholera too. Like a book with pictures 
— ‘The Dance of Death’ —I saw once. 
And everybody has been so well and so 
gay since I came out. But it must have 
seemed like that where you have been.” 

*“ Yes, rather, at one time. Death is 
not a bad companion after all, when you 
getused to him. There is another picture 
I dare say you have seen—‘ Death as a 
Friend’— where he comes just as the 
sun rises and the night goes away. Per- 
haps some people make him as welcome 
—as your husband is making me,” I said, 
laughing. 

It was so nearly dark that I could 
hardly see more than her white dress 
vaguely blurring the gloom. There is 
something strangely impersonal in a talk 
in the dark. One forgets the person be- 
hind the voice when hearing is not helped 
by sight. Mrs. Marston had ceased to 
think of me in trying to realize the expe- 
rience I had gone through. 

“That is awful,” she said, as if to her- 
self; “more awful than being afraid. I 
think I could be brave about dying, if e 
were with me. But to wish to die and to 
be glad when death comes — are people so 
unhappy as that — good people?” 

“ When the day has been a very long 
one, don’t you think one might be glad if 
evening came a little sooner than one ex- 
pected? He was not unhappy, I think, 
the friend who was in my mind when I 
spoke. He had carried a heavy load very 
bravely, and death lifted it off his shoul- 
ders, and he could lie down and be at rest.” 

“ Will you tell me?” she said very gen- 
tly. “ Not if it pains you, you know.” 

Che sara, sara. 1 felt I was doing an 
unwise thing; and yet I did it. She 
wanted to hear a sad story, poor child, 
that her own happiness might taste the 
sweeter afterwards, perhaps ; perhaps the 
still gloom and silence of the gathering 
night made her thoughts find a fearful 
pleasure in hearing of death and sorrow. 
And I —the thing itself was so fresh in 
my memory, and yet my weary journey 
made the scene seem so remote. And 
then, explain it as you may, I have felt 
since that a compulsion was upon me. 
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III. 

“ T WILL tell you if you like,” I said. 

“When I rejoined the regiment at 
Alikot last year, there was a mana few 
years senior to myself who had been 
transferred to us in my absence. He was 
under a cloud. They said he had misbe- 
haved in action in the Crimea; but no 
one seemed to know what the real story 
was. He wasa very quiet, reserved fel- 
low, with a tongue that could sting when 
he chose to use it, which he hardly ever 
did. A man who might have been popu- 
lar; brains, good looks, everything in his 
favor —only that old story against him. 
But that was enough. He was one of the 
best officers in the regiment; but it was 
only discipline that made the men obey 
him, and only civility that made him toler- 
ated at mess. 

“T need not tell you the chance that 
made us house-mates. We lived under 
the same roof for four months, and I got 
to like him and to believe that there was 
something wrong about the story. He 
was not the man one could ask, you know. 
His manner kept off impertinence; but 
perhaps it kept off good-will as well. But 
I was curious about it, and I set myself 
to find out the facts. I have a largish 
acquaintance, and it wasn’t difficult. 

“Tt was in the June of 1855, just over 
fifteen years ago. He was then a lieuten- 
ant with his regiment inthe Crimea. They 
had the advanced trenches guard one 
night, and there was a sudden attack — 
one of those sharp little brushes the Rus- 
sians used to give our fellows now and 
again, I’ve heard, just to make their own 
youngsters keen. No possible use, you 
know, but trying enough to our men’s 
nerves, coming in the dark and as sudden 
as an earthquake. It was all over in five 
minutes; and then it turned out that my 
friend was missing. They thought he had 
been made prisoner or something of the 
sort for a moment, and then all at once he 
appeared. He said he had been sent by 
the officer in command with a message to 
the battery in rear of that part of the 
trenches. They were firing shell from 
howitzers into the town, and these shells 
it seems every now and then burst at the 
muzzle of the guns and made it very un- 
comfortable for the trenches they were 
firing over; some men had been hit. 
This was quite true. I believe the fuses 
had been in store ever since the Penin- 
sular War. 

“ As bad luck would have it, the officer 
who sent him had been killed. I don’t 
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suppose any one would have doubted the 
truth of the story, if he had not mentioned 
that another officer was standing close by 
when the order was given. Indeed, he 
said there had been a question which of 
the two should be sent. So, almost by 
chance, this man was asked what had 
passed. 

“ He said he had heard nothing of the 
sort, in an off-hand way enough at first, as 
if he did not choose to be mixed up in 
the matter; but when he was pressed on 
the subject he asserted distinctly that the 
order had mo¢ been given. My friend had 
not reached the battery; he had turned 
back on hearing musketry firing, he said. 

“ Well, there was a private inquiry, and 
the result was that the thing was hushed 
up, passed over without my friend being 
formally exonerated. There had been a 
sort of rivalry between him and the other 
fellow ; but it was incredible that any man 
could be guilty of a falsehood under such 
circumstances. The whole thing was in 
the regiment, and the commanding officer 
was able to burke it. He probably thought 
the young fellow’s nerve had failed him, 
and wanted to give him another chance. 

“In stories, you know, a man always 
retrieves himself by some brilliant bit of 
dare-devilry or another. I don’t know if 
it really does generally happen so; at any 
rate, in this case it didn’t. The poor 
fellow was sent home sick almost directly ; 
indeed, I believe he was too ill to have 
much voice in the matter of the inquiry, 
and I don’t believe he was under fire again 
to the day of his death. 

“ Half-a-dozen years later, the two men 
met in the most unlucky way. It was in 
Madras somewhere, and this time there 
was a lady in the business. She had 
come out in the same ship with him, and 
there had been talk of an engagement. 
As Satan himself would have it, the other 
man turned up, fell in love with the iady, 
used the old story unmercifully, married 
her, and nearly succeeded in driving his 
unlucky rival out of the service. 1 be- 
lieve he had to withdraw from the club; 
but he was too dogged to flinch, and he 
was certainly at the same station with the 
couple when the lady died, not two years 
after her marriage. 

“That is what I learnt. Now for my 
own share in the business. Cholera, you 
know, sometimes strikes a man down like 
the blow of a tiger’s paw. He may be 
about and well at sunrise, and dead by 
midday. My poor friend and I had our 
tea together at daybreak ; when I came in 
from the butts he was past speech. I 
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asked to look over his papers. I knew 
nothing of his affairs or his family; but I 
had been more with him than any one else. 

“It sounds strange when one thinks of 
the free-and-easy way men generally live 
together when they share a house; but I 
had never been in his rooms till I was 
called in to see him die. They were as 
bare as they well could be; the barrack- 
furniture he had had for his outfit when he 
joined as an ensign, I dare say, poor fel- 
low —next to nothing else. I noticed 
one thing. On the white wall, just close 
to where his face must have turned as he 
slept on the little pallet-bed, a cross was 
traced in charcoal. I did not know he 
was at all given that way, and so looked 
at it, I suppose. It was not accidental ; 
the lines were doubled, and cross lines 
scrawled to mark the ends, so that there 
was a star at each point. A damp sponge 
would have made an end of it in a mo- 
ment, it was so faint. But I remembered 
the shape. 

‘‘ There were next to no papers — noth- 
ing to tell us who ought to be written to. 
Hardly a letter — bills docketed and notes 
about regimental matters. But in the 
only box his servant said he kept locked 
there was an envelope with a couple of 
letters in a lady’s handwriting ; and there 
was a long tress of chestnut hair. I 
didn’t like to read them, and took it all 
to the colonel. But he said they might 
give us the information we wanted. So I 
took them out of the envelopes in his 
presence, and first just glanced at the sig- 
natures. 

‘‘The name was that of the man who 
had brought such ruin into my friend’s 
life. They were from his wife. 

“‘She was a good woman, Mrs. Mars- 
ton; what the letters told was horrible 
enough, but her part was as clear as God’s 
sunlight. 

“IT suppose her husband had met with 
some dangerous accident. She wrote in 
a kind of passion of supplication, entreat- 
ing my friend to write one line of for- 
giveness to his poor dying enemy. He 
had confessed to her, she said; all he 
wanted was to make his confession public, 
but there was no time. The doctor had 
told her he would not live to see the sun 
rise. As she wrote, he was lying as white 
and as still as he would lie in a few hours 
in his coffin; and then it would be too 
late, then he would be beyond the reach 
of forgiveness. He could understand her 
still; perhaps he would still be able to 
hear her read the message she knew the 
answer would contain. She knew it, be- 
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cause she had injured him too—it was 
the memory of that wrong that made her 
sure. 

“It was like a cry for mercy, written all 
in a breath, as it were, at her husband’s 
bedside, I dare say. I can fancy his eyes 
following her as she wrote—eyes with 
the terror of death looking out of them. 

“The other letter was different. The 
handwriting was labored, as though every 
letter had cost her a struggle; and the 
expression was quite cold and simple. 
She wrote, she said, with a feeling of the 
deepest humiliation. At the first moment 
that it was safe to do so, she had reminded 
her husband of his promise. He seemed to 
have forgotten what had passed between 
them, and declared that he must have been 
speaking in delirium. It was the duty, he 
said, of people who nursed the sick not to 
pay attention to ravings which only showed 
that the brain was off its balance. He had 
forbidden her to refer to the subject again. 
* My own duty is clear to me,’ she ended. 
‘You have my letter; my testimony is 
ready when you call for it.’ 

“Inside the paper which held the hair 
was traced feebly a cross with stars at 
the points, like that on the wall. Perhaps 
they had stood together on deck and 
watched the Southern Cross. 

“ The hair must have been cut off when 
hope of recovery was gone. There could 
have been no thought of how that thick, 
silken strand would be missed. He had 
refused to strike his enemy through her, 
and he went on carrying his burden of 
shame. 

‘“* But she knew it, and she thanked him. 

“The colonel and I talked the thing 
over and sealed up the letters. While we 
were waiting the result of the inquiries we 
had made about my poor friend’s relatives, 
came my own illness. Afterwards we ar- 
ranged that I should take them home and 
explain the matter to his brother, who, it 
seems, is in rather an influential position, 
and he can doas he pleases about it. But 
the other man has left the service, his 
name is no longer in the Army List. So 
I don’t see what can be done to him, even 
if the thing were capable of proof, which 
it isn’t. 

“ But I think it was as a friend that 
death came to him, Mrs. Marston.” 


IV. 


WHILE I was telling my story, lights 
had been brought into the verandah and 
the table laid for dinner. Servants were 
moving to and fro, the hush and darkness 
in which I had begun were gone. Mrs. 
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Marston was silent for a minute when I 
stopped. 

“ And did she —did she s¢ay with him 
afterwards ?” she asked. 

“ Till she died, I believe. 
more than a few months.” 

“IT can believe it all,” she said, after 
a pause, “all but ¢#a¢. To go on living 
with any one guilty of baseness like that! 
It seems impossible.” 

“You could not have done so, Mrs. 
Marston? It was her duty, I suppose.” 

*“T don’t think so,” she said, with an 
energy of conviction which startled me. 
* Nothing in the world should have made 
me goon breathing the same air with such 
awretch! I would rather Harold /” 

Marston had come up quietly as she 
spoke, and was standing close to her 
chair. He laughed with great enjoyment. 

“ Whom are you denouncing, Alice? I 
did not give you credit for half that amount 
of energy. And now, if you are composed 
enough for the ceremony, perhaps you will 
permit me to introduce Captain Hillyar. 
Hillyar, my wife pretends to be very shy 
with strangers, so I sent her to fetch you 
without any information, except that you 
were to be found at the travellers’ bun- 
galow — just to make her learn to trust to 
her own resources. Has she been going 
on like this all the time? You must be 
exhausted.” 

I had noticed that she never called me 
by my name. She looked up to him like 
a child, her face full of delight. 

“Captain Hillyar made it very easy,” 
she said. “I didn’t guzte know what to 
do if he wouldn’t drirk the sherry.” 

“ And whom were you vituperating in 
that way, if you please? Hillyar, you 
must tell me how you managed to raise 
such a storm while I wash my hands.” 

I followed him into his dressing-room. 
It was exactly as if I had known them all 
my life. 

“ Well, what was it all about?” he said, 
laughing, as he stood bare armed and 
throated, and stooped to plunge his head 
into one of those enormous copper vessels 
that serve in that part of India as wash- 
hand basins. “The littke woman was 
fairly under way for an oratorical display, 
when I came up and spoiled sport. I 
didn’t know she had it in her.” 

‘We had been talking about the chol- 
era, and I was telling her about the death, 
of poor Morris, my house-mate. Did you 
ever meet him?” 

Marston’s head was pretty well under 
water as I spoke. He kept it there for 
half a minute, and had to clear the water 
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from his eyes and moustache before he 
could answer, 

* Morris? 
other. What about him? 
he was dead.” 

‘‘] dare say you may have heard the 
story that stood in his way all through the 
service. I believe it was all a lie, got up 
by an infernal scoundrel.” 

“ Stories are always true,” said Marston 
indifferently. ‘There is always some- 
thing in them, That’s my experience, at 
least. There was a good deal against 
Morris, I fancy. What was this one?” 

I told him in half-a-dozen sentences, as 
he stood brushing his hair before the 
glass, with his back towards me. He was 
just the practical, common-sense person 
whose advice would be useful. And I 
felt, too, under a sort of obligation to dis- 
abuse him of a prejudice which he shared 
with so many others of poor Morris’s ac- 
quaintances. Not to have mentioned the 
names would have been absurd in this 
case. Marston probably knew the circum- 
stances, as I did myself, and might possi- 
bly know what had become of Howcaster, 
the man whose name had disappeared 
from the Army List. 

“ And so you are taking letters home ?” 
he said when I stopped. “I should like 
to see them.” 

“Old Forster and I sealed the packet,” 
I said. “I have it, with notes and so on, 
in my pocket-book.” 

“ Hardly a safe place to leave money in, 
that travellers’ bungalow,” he said care- 
lessly. “It hasn’t,a very good name.” 

I touched the breast-pocket of my coat. 

“No; three or four hundred rupees are 
a temptation, and servants always know 
what is in a portmanteau.” 

We went in (ow/, rather) to dinner. It 
all comes back to me like a picture — not 
as a scene in which I was anactor. The 
dark table, just touched with points of 
shimmering light, where silver or crystal 
caught the glow of the lamps which stood 
at a distance, each brilliantly illuminating 
the white napery below it, and attracting 
irresistibly the winged legions of nocturnal 
insects; the depth of soft color of the 
great crimson flowers that decked the 
black, polished surface of the table, like 
offerings laid upon an altar to the night, 
within whose boundaries we seemed to be 
intruders ; the tinted alabaster of Mrs. 
Marston’s beautiful, child-like face, lumi- 
nous in the transparent gloom —I can see 
it all; but without the power of realizing 
my own presence. It is incredible to me 
that I should have been there without 
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some premonition of the future, and every- 
thing I can remember of what passed has 
to be detached by an effort from the knowl- 
edge which came later. 

The dinner was perfect in its unpreten- 
tious recherche, and admirably served, 
despite the difficulties which the first rain 
never fails to occasion. Our talk was of that 
effortless and superficial sort, into which 
it is natural to fall when the thermometer 
is at ninety. Mental exertion at such a 
time is even more exhausting than bodily, 
and silence is very apt to induce prema- 
ture somnolence. Marston had the secret 
of that light, half-aggressive word-play 
which makes rejoinder inevitable. Recent 
sickness had left me little energy for con- 
versation, and Mrs. Marston seemed to be 
habitually silent; but I cannot remember 
a single break in the succession of pleasant 
nothings which went on as long as we sat 
at dinner. I have often tried to recall the 
sequence of what was said among us, curi- 
ous to discover the moment at which 
Marston made up his mind to action, and 
I have never succeeded in determining it. 

I think Mrs. Marston would have liked, 
directly after we sat down, to go on with 
our interrupted conversation. But he 
stopped her with a word. 

“No, we won’t have any burning sub- 
jects. We want to make Captain Hillyar 
forget the bad time he has come through.” 

I noticed then, as I noticed more than 
once in the course of the evening, that her 
compliance with whatever he desired, al- 
though the wish might be conveyed in the 
slightest and most casual way, was so 
instant as to be more like the correspond- 
ence between the nerves and the will 
than mere mechanical obedience. The 
tone he employed in speaking to her was 
invariably that of very affectionate dadi- 
nage. He was constantly practising upon 
her gravity, and it was pleasant to watch 
the hesitating relaxation of her beautiful 
features as her smile responded to his, 
trustfully, and yet with a sort of reluctance 
that made every success seem a triumph. 
It was impossible to see them together 
without feeling that her very soul was sub- 
ject to his. Her belief in him seemed 
absolute, and it is in it that I find the 
explanation of what he did. 

He had probably bent his whole power 
to the task of making his wife’s faith centre 
in himself. And the very completeness 
of his success held him bound. Little by 
little, her conscience had taken the place 
of his own and imposed its law upon his 
outward life. He was living in an en- 
chanted palace, held up by the faith of one 
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kneeling child. If that wavered, all went 
to headlong ruin. Marston was a strong 
man, but that hour must have put his 
strength to a terrific strain. He had heard 
his doom pronounced ; he knew that only 
one awful hazard could save him from 
that sword of white flame which his wife 
carried in her innocent hand. 

After dinner we went out to the chairs 
by the river. Marston said he had a letter 
to write —a letter that might take him ten 
minutes or more—and we must have 
coffee without him. 

“ Now, no more tragedy,” he said, laugh- 
ing. “ Hillyar, this young lady is not to 
be excited; her natural vehemence of dis- 
position makes caution absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

I laughed too, and so did Mrs. Marston, 
looking up to him and blushing. Perhaps 
she would have preferred that he should 
not have given me that little warning. 
There was a reason for avoiding anything 
that might agitate her painfully. It was 
not likely that our conversation would be 
of a very disturbing sort, and yet it was 
only natural that he should be careful. 

Oddly enough, as I thought afterwards, 
the first thing that occurred to me after he 
was gone was a remark upon the appear- 
ance of the groom who had accompanied 
her to the travellers’ bungalow. 

“Colonel Marston must have chosen 
him for his looks,” I said. “He quite 
doubles the value of those pretty little 
Arabs. They look like a pair of King 
Solomon’s horses guarded by a djinn. 
They are his especial charge, I suppose?” 

“T think I am his esfecza/ charge,” she 
said. ‘He is head man in the stable, but 
he thinks he belongs tome. When Harold 
gave me the ponies for my very own, he 
told me that he was given too. He quite 
believes it. His orders come through me. 
Harold will not say a word when I am 
there.” 

“That cut across his head must have 
been a heavy one.” 

“It was through that that Harold got 
him. He was escaping from a blood feud 
in his tribe, up on the frontier, and Harold 
found him, gashed like that, and sewed up 
the cut himself. He is rather mad, I 
think, you know. He believes he is only 
safe as long as he stays with us.” 

“ He.is a sturdy escort, Mrs. Marston.” 

“ Yes,” she said, with a little well-satis- 
fied smile. “I hope he may never have 
to strike any one in my defence. He 
would strike hard.” 

Then we talked of other things —her 
riding, and the big game she had seen her 
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husband shoot. He seemed to have 
shared everything with her, taking her 
about with him, and giving her a real, 
practical part in all he did. She had car- 
ried his second gun, and had seen a charg- 
ing tiger drop almost at her feet. 

“‘ He says he feels safe with me behind 
him,” she said, with evident pride. “A 
native once got frightened and let off his 
second gun, and the bullet went through 
his shoulder and all but killed him. No, 
I never feel afraid. Harold does not 
make mistakes.” 

““ We all do sometimes, Mrs. Marston,” 
I could not help saying. 

“ Harold does not,” she said simply. 

That is an instance of her tone in speak- 
ing of him. 

I should think that, as far as her own 
claims were concerned, it would be hard 
to find any one of less assumption than 
Mrs. Marston; but in speaking of him 
her manner took at once an air of assured 
superiority which I almost wonder that I 
did not feel amusing. She not only took 
off her own shoes, as it were, before men- 
tally entering his presence, but she ex- 
pected others to do the same, and would 
have felt her religion outraged by a re- 
fusal. And I did not refuse. I knew 
nothing of Marston, of course; but faith 
is terribly convincing, and my voice fell 
involuntarily into the same reverential key 
as her own. 

To be believed in like that must have 
something terrible about it. A man’s life 
is but a flawed and seamy business at the 
best, and a saint would feel like an es- 
caped convict with the dread of detection 
dodging him, in the presence of such 
absolute faith. I wonder he did not give 
it up and say, “ Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man.” Imagine the strain of liv- 
ing constantly up to an ideal self held 
before you in the mirror of a stainless 
mind. 

By-and-by he came back and sat down. 
I was to be driven home in his buggy at 
half past ten, and it was close on that now. 
A servant came up and said something to 
him in an undertone. 

“ Call him here,” he said in Hindustani. 
“ Darya Khan sends to say that old Stanby 
has gone lame again, Alice. Your ponies 
will have to come out.” 

I protested. I felt that the walk would 
be pleasant, and said so. It was not 
three-quarters of a mile. 

“ Well, we will hear what my wife’s re- 
tainer says. I dare say it is nothing; an 
excuse te come up and be scolded. There 





is no keeping that fellow away.” 
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The man came into the little circle of 
light. Grim, hideous, shambling in gait, 
with something in his look I had not no- 
ticed before — a look of abjectfear. Ifhe 
had been a dog he would have been grov- 
elling and whining. He stood silent, 
shifting from foot to foot, and awaiting his 
orders from Mrs. Marston. 

“Speak to him, Alice,” said Marston. 
“ Ask him what is the matter.” 

Her Hindustani was very imperfect ; 
but she had received her order, and she 
spoke without the least embarrassment. 
The man knew hardly more of the lan- 
guage than she did. I translate their 
conversation literally ; it was, of course, 
limited to the simplest words. 

“ Darya Khan!” 

“Sahib!” (In a growl of abject humil- 
ity.) 

“What has happened to the horse?” 

“ Lame.” 

“When?” 

“JT took him out of the stall; then it 
appeared.” 

“Much?” 

“ Does not put the foot to the ground.” 

“ Make ready my horses.” 

“Sahib!” (With a sidelong look to 
Marston.) 

I interposed. I really meant to walk, I 
said. Mrs. Marston turned to her hus- 
band for instructions. 

Marston told the man in an off-hand 
way that I did not want the pony-car- 
riage, and intended to walk. The creature 
hesitated, looking from him to her with a 
sort of helplessterror. Marston laughed. 

“Myauthority is not enough for him 
without my wife’s. Alice, say in your 
best Hindustani, ‘ Do what the sahib tells 
you todo,’” 

She paused for an instant to construct 
her sentence. Then she produced it, very 
seriously, of course, with the little stress 
on the last word which the form of the 
language necessitates, so that what she 
said really was, — 

“What the burra sahib tells you to do, 
that do.” 

“ Your order has been given.” 

He louted low and disappeared in the 
night; but as he went he looked at me. 
It was so strange a look, that I glanced 
inquiringly at my host. 

Mrs. Marston had noticed it too. 

“Did 1 say that right, Harold?” she 
asked. “ He looked at Captain Hillyar so 
oddly.” 

“Very nicely indeed. There was a 
gravity about it that impressed Darya 
Khan a good deal. I dare say he thought 
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that you were much offended at your 
order being set at nought, and holds poor 
Captain Hillyar responsible for your high- 
ness’s displeasure.” 

“T really should not wonder,” she said. 
“ He is very odd. But I will try and learn 
to speak like other people.” 

I think she waged constant war against 
she natural chill of her manner. Her fare- 
well to me was quite cordial, poor child. 
She stood up to wish me good-bye. 

“I wish you would have had my ponies, 
Captain Hillyar. We shall send to fetch 
you to-morrow quite early. Be sure you 
are ready to come directly.” 

Marston wanted to walk back with me, 
but I would not lethim. As I turned, the 
two were standing together in the little 
circle of light, his hand on her shoulder. 


Vv. 


My way home was straight —a raised 
road with trees planted on the slopes of 
its embankment so as to form a continuous 
avenue. Very dark it was, of course, 
under them; but there was no losing the 
way. Fire-flies are not very common up 
there, but the heat following the heavy rain 
had brought a few out, tiny flecks of green 
fire flashing and vanishing in the black- 
ness. Everything was very still; the 
sound of my own footfall was all I heard. 

As I walked along I thought of the 
evening I had just passed. My mind 
had worn crape so long that happiness 
took me by surprise. Life seemed a 
brighter thing than I had fancied it. Of 
course the board was chequered, but after 
all there are only two pieces in the whole 
thirty-two whose destiny it is always to 
move on black squares. I had come away 
with my memory full of pictures — scenes 
of sweet domestic enjoyment, vignettes in 
which little details of the pleasant past, 
which was so soon to be repeated, were 
reproduced with photographic minuteness. 
Years and years afterwards I chanced to 
pick up an “ Arabian Nights,” and in the 
scene between the good spirit Maimoune 
and the accursed djinn, 1 saw the grave 
loveliness of Mrs, Marston as she iaid her 
fatal command on her brutish vassal. 

Suddenly I heard, close to me, not a 
footstep, but a deep-drawn breath. I 
turned, my left arm thrown up in instinc- 
tive defence. The next instant it received 
a heavy blow, and I was pitched over the 
embankment, on the edge of which I had 
been walking. 

Something followed me headlong like a 
wild beast, and blundered over me in the 
darkness. I was left the higher on the 
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slope, and regained the road before my as- 
sailant could grapple with me. Half-a- 
dozen yards is not much of a start when 
one is handicapped with a broken arm, but 
that instant saved my life. I suppose I 
shouted for help; all I can remember 
is the sound of horses’ hoofs coming up 
at a gallop, and the fear lest they should 
come right upon me as I lay in the road. 
I had half parried a second blow with my 
walking-stick, and was nearly stunned. I 
can vaguely recall the talk of my rescuers 
as they helped me along to the travellers’ 
bungalow, and then, clearly enough, my 
arm being set by the doctor who was 
hastily fetched. The whole thing must 
have been over in twenty seconds. I had 
not even been robbed. 

By-and-by I was in bed with a splitting 
headache and my arm in splints, trying to 
sleep, and only falling, over and over 
again, into that miserable intermediate 
state in which dreams and realities inter- 
twine themselves in an endless maze of 
painful consciousness. A dozen times 
over I was convinced that I was lying in 
a long chair, telling some strange story to 
Mrs. Marston, some story in which her 
husband bore a leading part. And then 
the chair changed << a railway-carriage, 
under which I was lying crushed, and 
Marston stood looking at me with his 
hands on his wife’s shoulder. Whenever 
I turned in my uneasy sleep, some varia- 
tion of the same night-marish vision pre- 
sented itself — always the same actors and 
always the same concluding tableau. 

Waking up after a night so passed is 
uncomfortable enough. I felt feverish 
and wretched as I watched the grey light 
of arainy morning struggle through the 
venetians. Presently my servant brought 
me a cup of tea. A sahib had come in the 
night, he said —a friend of mine who 
wanted to see me. By-and-by he came 
In. 

It was Holroyd, of the ro4th. He was 
returning from leave, and had managed to 
get across the river somehow and come up 
on an engine. He was going on by the 
line I had come by. But the train was to 
wait for the mails, and did not start till 
the afternoon. 

My head ached hideously ; but I was 
glad to see him all the same. Of course 
he had heard of my adventure. There 
was nothing very much out of the way in 
it, and nothing for conjecture to build 
upon. Some scoundrel had thought a 
sahib might be worth knocking down and 
re on spec. —and there was an end 
of it. 
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So we dropped the subject after a few 
minutes, and began talking over our ac. 
quaintances, and all that had happened 
since we met a couple of years before, as 
men do. Holroyd was rather amusing in 
his comments. He was full of preju- 
dices, and no respecter of persons, with 
insight into character enough to make his 
criticisms pungent. Me, personally, he 
had always treated with kindly commisera- 
tion, as a poor thing not to be blamed too 
severely for natural limitation of intellect ; 
and in this character I came off so much 
better than most of his acquaintances, that 
gladly I accepted a compromise not very 
flattering to my amour propre. 

I was not in the least surprised to hear 
that he had the lowest possible opinion 
of Marston, who, I dare say, reciprocated 
it cordially. Holroyd was just the man to 
totally disregard Marston’s assumption of 
superiority, and this must have fretted 
him like a hair-shirt. 

“T haven’t seen the fellow since the 
race-meeting at Bangalore in ’63,” he said. 
“IT knew he was up here. Go and call! 
Not if I know it. So he’s married again! 
Well, what sort is she?” 

“Quite a child. Very pretty and nice. 
I didn’t know he had been married be- 
fore.” 

“I dare say he doesn’t exactly insist 
upon talking of her. They didn’t hit it 
off. She was a good woman. There’s a 
bad drop in that chap. This won’t turn 
out well, neither. You wait a bit and 
see.” 

“Well, they’re very fond of one another 
now, at any rate. And he seems a hos- 
pitable fellow enough. Come, you haven’t 
seen him for the last half-dozen years. 
You might be charitable, for once.” 

“ Hospitable! As vain of his house as 
he is of his boots, that’s about all of it. 
Never at peace till he can get some fool 
to tell him how much better his horses are 
than other people’s, and his dinners, and 
his wife. She carried a lot of vanity for 
him for a bit, just at first, till she found 
him out, poor soul. I wonder which of 
my friend Howcaster’s villainies it was 
that she came to know of. He sailed 
uncommonly near the wind in his racing 
matters in those days. But a woman 
would hardly understand that.” 

“ Howcaster! I thought you were talk- 
ing of Marston here!” 

“Same thing. Changed his name four 
or five years ago. Got a pot of money 
with the new one, I hear. I hope it may 
have made him decently honest. It’s 
more than he was when I knew him.” 
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“Do you mean to tell me that Mars-| ton had come down the moment he heard 


ton’s name was Howcaster six years ago? 
Did he marry in Madras?” 

“He did so,” said Holroyd indiffer- 
ently. “Seems to interest you. Lie down 
again. What is wrong now?” 

“ Holroyd,” I said, “ for Heaven’s sake, 
let’s have no mistake. Are you sure— 
absolutely certain? This is the devil’s 
own business. Who is that riding into 
the compound? Holroyd, for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t let him come in here. My 
arm’s broke, I can’t defend myself. Keep 
him out, in the name of God.” 

Holroyd stared for a moment; then he 
said quite imperturbably, — 

“If you don’t choose to see him, he 
won’t come into ¢his room; make your 
mind easy about that.” 

He went out upon the verandah. In 
another moment I heard their voices. 

Marston had recognized him, and some 
short greeting had passed between them. 
Then | heard him speak to his groom as 
he dismounted. Then, — 

“How is Hillyar?” His voice was 
quite close, he was on the steps of the 
verandah. 

“Arm broken and knocked about the 
head. Can’t see you; asked me to say 
so.” 

“Some mistake,” said the other, now on 
the verandah. “He exfects to see me. 
If you will be so good as to stand aside” 
(with some asperity) “I will go in.” 

“Captain Hillyar asked me to tell you 
that he could of see you,” said Holroyd 
doggedly. ‘I don’t suppose you want to 
go in against his wish.” 

“Be so good as to let me pass,” said 
Marston. *“ My business with him is con- 
nected with duty.” (This with great hau- 
teur.) 

“ Now look here, Howcaster,” said 
Holroyd coolly, “ what is the good of 
making a row? If you like to bring the 
doctor, he may take the responsibility of 
letting you interview Hillyar. That is 
his lookout. TZ7/ then, you don’t enter 
that room.” 

Silence followed. Then I hearda horse 
ridden away. 


” 


VI. 

TuaT day has left an impression of 
profound wretchedness on my memory. 
I came out of the panic of sudden terror 
in which I had appealed to Holroyd for 
protection with a strange feeling of re- 
morseful shame. The conviction under 
which I had spoken faded away, effaced 
by the memories of the evening. Mars- 





of my accident with offers of help and 
hospitality, and he had been turned away 
from my door. It sounds absurd, but I 
believe I cried in thinking of the little 
hospitable preparations Mrs. Marston had 
doubtless made for my reception, and of 
what she must feel when her husband told 
her he had been in my hearing refused 
admission to my room. Bodily weakness 
makes us terribly conscious of the pa- 
thetic. In my suffering and exhaustion, 
the question whether Marston had or had 
not planned my murder seemed of small 
account; and all I wished was that what I 
had done could be recalled, that I could 
close my eyes and open them again to 
see him standing at my bedside — guand 
méme. 

I thanked Holroyd, of course; and to 
this day the thought of him is odious to 
me. Heasked no questions when he saw 
that I did not volunteer an explanation. 
It was an X quantity added to the column 
of figures Marston had on the wrong side 
in the account he kept against him. He 
closed it finally that evening, and I have 
no doubt gave full weight to that mysteri- 
ous item when he summed-up and struck 
the balance. 

The doctor looked in in the course of 
the morning —a grave, sad, silent man. 
There was more fever than the injuries 
accounted for, he said, and he promised 
to call again early in the afternoon. I 
heard Holroyd ask him if he had seen 
Colonel Marston. No, he had not met 
him that morning. 

And so the day went on, wearily and 
painfully, as it does before one begins to 
adapt oneself to new conditions. My 
thoughts had begun to flow back and 
busy themselves in arranging and weigh- 
ingevidence. A great indignation against 
Marston slowly took possession of me — 
not on my own account; strange to say, 
my own injuries counted for hardly any- 
thing in my anger. No, it was the shame- 
less effrontery with which he had suffered 
his wife to build up the fabric of her hap- 
piness upon the foul morass of his life, to 
embark all that she possessed in a ship 
whose rotted timbers only hung together 
by paint and varnish. I considered what 
could be done to save her — what poor 
Morris and the woman he had loved would 
have wished. At last I made up my mind 
that I should be justified in destroying the 
letters. I determined to write to Colonel 
Marston and say that I should do so, at 
the same time declining all further ac- 
quaintance with him. 
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My resolution was taken too late. 
About three the doctor came in. His de- 
pression seemed deepened into gloom. 
He examined my injuries silently, and 
then asked the usual routine questions 
with a strange, abstracted manner. 

I thought something was going wrong, 
and asked him point blank what was the 
matter. 

“No,” he said, “no. 
but that will pass, I trust. 
is doing favorably.” 

He was hardly listening; his mind 
seemed to be preoccupied. How it all 
comes back to me! —the dull, grey light 
in the empty room and the unceasing rush 
of rain on the roof. 

All at once he said, as if with a sudden 
resolution, — 

“ Captain Hillyar, you dined with Colo- 
nel Marston last night. Did you remark 
anything strange in his manner?” 

I stared in surprise. 

“ Colonel Marston shot himself an hour 
ago,” he went on, without waiting for my 
reply. “His wife is raving mad. Poor 
child! Poor child!” 


There is fever, 
No, your arm 


I have passed through Sultanpur since, 
but I have never had the courage even to 
look from the window of the passing train 
at the group of trees that shelters Mars- 
ton’s house, or at the cross that marks 
the cemetery where he and his wife lie 
side by side. They stand together in my 
memory as I saw them last, the light of 
love on their faces, and all around them a 
blackness of great night. 


From The Scottish Review. 
ODD FOODS.* : 


IT is not our intention to give our read- 
ers information relating to the dietetic 
properties of familiar foods, still less to 
weary them with tables showing their com- 
position, cost, and alimentary value. We 
shall content ourselves with placing before 
them many facts relating to rare foods, 
which will have the recommendation of 
novelty, although at the same time we do 
not advise them to try these culinary ec- 
centricities at their own tables, much less 
to introduce them into general favor, 

Popular prejudices as to what consti- 
tutes wholesome and useful food continue 

* 1. On Diet in Relation to Ageand Activity. By 
Sir Henry Thompson. 1887. 

2. A Treatise on Food and Dietetics, Physiologi- 


cally and Therapeutically considered. Second edie 
tion. By Frederick W. Pavy, M.D., F.R.S. 





singularly strong. Speaking generally, 
the dearer an article the more highly it is 
esteemed, and the more useful it is 
thought. Surely in these days of cookery 
exhibitions and food lectures such crass 
ignorance is unpardonable. The money 
cost is regulated mainly by the difficulty 
and expense of procuring the food in ques- 
tion, and seldom bears any relation to its 
dietetic value, so that it is not an exagger- 
ation to say that sixpence laid out in one 
way will sometimes purchase more solid 
nutriment than a sovereign in another. 
All the same public opinion is being better 
guided, and radical changes are taking 
place, which cannot fail, in the long run, 
to affect the demand for certain familiar 
foods. There has, for example, been a 
salutary enlightenment in the estimation 
in which alcoholic beverages are held, and 
they have been ousted from their time- 
honored position. The change coming 
over the educated, or rather the medical 
mind, respecting them, is shown in the 
following passage from a recent number 
of the British Medical Fournal. We do 
not know the author, but whoever he be, 
he would scarcely have escaped lynching 
in those not very remote days when insur- 
ance companies hesitated to accept the 
proposals of abstainers. As the British 
Medical Fournal does not advocate total 
abstinence, the following lines are espe- 
cially significant, and may be taken as 
proving what scientific observers have 
been compelled to admit, sometimes in 
spite of themselves :— 


We take it as conclusively proved that alco- 
hol is not a necessary food, and that the most 
perfect physical and intellectual vigor is com- 
patible with rigid total abstinence. We may 
goa step further, and confidently assert that 
people in perfect health are, as a rule, better 
without alcohol. The evils of intemperance 
are manifest; the evils of total abstinence are 
unproved and improbable. We can affirm 
with confidence that while alcohol possesses a 
certain and considerable medical value, its 
therapeutic range is gradually becoming more 
circumscribed. Time was when it was the 
first suggestion and the last resort of the dis- 
tressed practitioner: we are wiser now, less 
confident in its virtues, less ready to trust so 
potent a weapon to hands that may employ it 
in self-destruction. Alcohol should be rigidly 
prohibited in hysteria, and in all forms of 
quasi-hysterical debility, and it should be still 
more strictly withheld in every case where 
there is an undoubted hereditary tendency to 
intemperance. 


The dietetic and medicinal value of 
pure, unmixed water is still imperfectly 
understood. Combined with milk, or with 
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any other substance, it loses most of its 
solvent properties, and must then be re- 
garded as a more or less concentrated 
food. This certainly applies to many of 
the beverages brought totable. Sir Henry 
Thompson hardly goes too far when he 
asserts that tea, coffee, and cocoa are de- 
cidedly less valuable than pure water; 
while thick or thin rich soups are nothing 
but highly concentrated foods, and not bev- 
erages at all. We have still much todo to 
place water in the position it ought to hold, 
and perhaps nothing short of a prolonged 
residence in a tropical country, where 
good, cool water is never to be got, is re- 
quired to teach our countrymen the bless- 
ing they rate so lightly in the inexhaustible 
supply of this wholesome beverage, which 
they enjoy at home. 

Among many charming recent dietetic 
works we must speak with special praise 
of one by that able and entertaining writer, 
Sir Henry Thompson, whose own dinner 
parties are reputed to be among the most 
vecherchés in town. May we venture to 
say that he advocates dietetic simplicity 
of atype that might do for baronets and 
wealthy squires, and describes entertain- 
ments which a city alderman would not 
despise. But let us not be unjust. Sir 
Henry does not recommend excess, and 
he warmly praises self-restraint, while 
much of his advice as to dietetics is ex- 
cellent; would that we as a nation were 
only wise enough to take it to heart. “ He 
thinks that our forefathers did not suffi- 
ciently consider this great subject. Like 
Mr. Squeers, they have been, he admits, 
very particular of our morals. He seesa 
wise and lofty purpose in the laws they 
have framed for the regulation of human 
conduct and the satisfaction of the natural 
cravings of religious emotions. But those 
other cravings equally common to human 
nature, those grosser emotions, cravings 
of the physical body, they have disre- 
garded. No doubt, he says, there has long 
been some practical acknowledgment, on 
the part of a few educated persons, of the 
simpie fact that a man’s temper, and con- 
sequently most of his actions, depend 
upon such an alternative as whether he 
habitually digests well or ill; whether the 
meals which he eats are properly con- 
verted into healthy material, suitable for 
the ceaseless work of building up both 
muscle and brain; or whether unhealthy 
products constantly pollute the course of 
nutritive supply. But the truth of that fact 
has never been generally admitted to an 
extent at all comparable with its exceeding 
importance. Herein were our ancestors 





unwise. The relation between food and 
virtue, Sir Henry maintains, as did Py- 
thagoras before him, is very close relation. 
His view of this relationship is not the 
view of Pythagoras, who, as Malvolio 
knew, bade man not to kill so much as a 
woodcock lest haply he might dispossess 
the soul of his grandam.” 

What is precept worth, or practice 
either? How many admire thrift, and 
praise simplicity of diet, though practising 
them not, and satisfy their easy con- 
sciences with py | moral truths, but 
never get beyond that first easy stage. To 
live on sixpence a day and to earn it is an 
infallible cure for half the ills to which 
flesh is heir; but what would doctors say 
to it, and as for the public, how they would 
rebel. “In matters of diet,” run Sir 
Henry’s wise words, “many persons have 
individual peculiarities ; and while certain 
fixed principles exist as absolutely cardi- 
nal in the detail of their application to 
each man’s wants, an infinity of stomach 
eccentricities is to be reckoned on, The 
old proverb expresses the fact strongly 
but truly: ‘What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.’ Yet nothing is 
more common -—and one rarely leaves a 
social dinner-table without observing it — 
than to hear some good-natured person 
recommending to his neighbor, with a 
confidence rarely found except in alliance 
with profound ignorance of the matter in 
hand, some special form of food, or drink, 
or system of diet, solely because the ad- 
viser happens to have found it useful to 
himself.” It is not only the good-natured 
companion of the dinner-table who errs in 
this way. He were an ungrateful churl who 
would willingly say a harsh word about our 
ministers of the interior, sosympathetic, so 
patient, socourteous,so kind! Yetit must 
be owned that they are, some of them, a 
little apt to leave out of sight the varieties 
of the human constitution, to take all hu- 
man stomachs as framed on one fixed, pri- 
mordial pattern ; above all are they, as old 
Lessuis complained, too likely to “ bring 
men into a labyrinth of care in the obser- 
vation, and unto perfect slavery in the 
endeavoring to perform what they do in 
the matter enjoin. Sometimes I think they 
do but flatter the weaknesses of humanity, 
and, when they meet, salute each other as 
the old augurs used. There are folk who 
will not so much as take a pill at their 
own venture, and never fulfil an invitation 
to dinner without a visit to the doctor 
next morning. He cannot afford to drive 
such inquisitive fools from his door; and 
so it may be that the healing hand, like a 
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dyer’s, becomes subdued to what it works 
in. The answer given by his physician to 
Falstaff on his page’s authority, is one it 
were hardly wise to risk to-day!” This 
hit at the doctors is very fair and good- 
natured; whatever wisdom they may 
preach and teach in public, in the consult- 
ing-room they must consider the weak- 
nesses of their clients and employers, so 
that their advice needs careful weighing 
and testing before being carried into prac- 
tice. 

A very entertaining writer, under the 
pseudonym of “A Layman,” contributed 
a remarkable paper to Macmillan a couple 
of years agoon the ‘“ Philosophy of Diet,” 
in which he showed wonderful ingenuity, 
although the subject hardly admitted of 
great novelty or even of freshness. He 
observes that : — 


An ingenious seeker after the truth not long 
ago published the result of his researches 
into the effect of tobacco and strong drink on 
the brain. It was a curious book, extremely 
amusing, and not at all so foolish as might be 
supposed. But some random utterances there 
were, and none so random as those of one 
abstemious student, nameless, if I remember 
right, but the style was much the later style 
of Mr. Ruskin, who violently denounced to- 
bacco as a general curse, and refused it all 
virtues, on the ground that the great men of 
old did very well without it. ‘* Homer sang 
his deathless song,’? so wrote this fearful 
man; ‘‘ Raphael painted his glorious Madon- 
nas, Luther preached, Guttenburg printed, 
Columbus discovered a new world before to- 
bacco was heard of. No rations of tobacco 
were served out to the heroes of Thermopyle; 
no cigar strung up the nerves of Socrates.”’ 


“A Layman” hardly errs when he 
credits the high pressure, the rapid travel- 
ling, and the pitiless competition of our 
age with aggravating much of the indiges- 
tion which is the bane of modern civilized 
life, and which makes so much work for 
the fashionable physician ; but over indul- 
gence must be credited with its share. 
“ Certainly,” he continues, “ our stomachs 
are more bounded than was Wolsey’s. To 
read the domestic annals of the close of 
the last and the early years of this cen- 
tury, brings back the Homeric tales of the 
strength and prowess of the heroes who 
warred on the plains of Troy. No man of 
these degenerate days could do the work 
our fathers did, ‘who gloried and drank 
hard’! They had, to be sure, some few 
points in their favor that we lack. They 
did not need, at least they did not use, 
those intermittent aids to the agreeable- 
ness of life that we seem to find so neces- 
sary. There were no brandies and sodas, 
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no sherries and bitters, no five-o’clock 
teas. They were content with one solid 
meal in the day, and they did not put that 
off till it was time to begin to think about 
bed. And I suspect, the most important 
point of all, they took life less hastily — 
not less seriously, but less hastily ; their 
brains were not always at high pressure ; 
they did not fritter away minds and tem- 
pers in an infinity of pursuits — pursuits 
of business and pursuits of pieasure. I 
suspect, too, tobacco may have something 
to say to it.” This flattering estimate of 
the abstemiousness of the last century may 
be very true, although any one familiar 
with “Harry Esmond,” the most perfect 
work which Thackeray ever wrote, must 
demur to some of the foregoing remarks, 
That wonderful picture of human charac- 
ter does not paint our ancestors as setting 
their posterity a particularly good exam- 
ple; and if they were less troubled with 
ill-health, a matter on which we are not 
clear, at any rate on the average their 
lives were sixteen years shorter than 
ours. 

Before coming to what we may regard 
as the more practical and entertaining part 
of a very curious and not sufficiently 
studied subject, let us for a few minutes 
glance at the condition of our country a 
couple of centuries ago, and this will be a 
fitting introduction to the consideration of 
the odd foods favored by certain races 
and classes. In the seventeenth century 
wheat fetched fifty to sixty shillings a 
quarter, while a mechanic’s wages, when 
in full work, ranged from sixpence to a 
shilling aday. Wheat is now hardly two- 
thirds as dear, while wages are at least 
five times as high. Of the eight hundred 
and eighty thousand families of which the 
population of England consisted in 1685, 
King computed that four hundred and 
forty thousand ate animal food twice a 
week, the other moiety not eating it at all, 
or not oftener than once a week; but the 
absence of animal food from the dietary 
would not necessarily prove that the peo- 
ple were ill fed, though there is a strong 
presumption that they were. London 
alone enjoyed the comfort of coal fires, 
while provincial towns burned wood and 
turf, and what that means let any one de- 
scribe who has passed a winter in the 
mild climate of southern France or north- 
ern Italy. Even in the colliery districts 
coal was hardly at all used, and wood was 
the general favorite. As for the agricul- 


tural poor, how vastly their condition has 
improved in the present generation a 
week among the Dorset and Devon peas- 
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antry would make clear. Two hundred 
years ago matters were incomparably 
worse than anything which the last half 
century has passed through. Wages in 
the seventeenth century were lower in the 
rural districts than in the manufacturing 
towns, and we have hinted how things 
were in the latter. In the towns the liv- 
ing was luxurious compared with that of 
the villages. To come to minor matters, 
the working of pit salt, one of the chief 
necessaries of life, was hardly attempted, 
and the little of that mineral which was 
used was obtained from sea-water evapo- 
rated in shallow troughs. The salt ob- 
tained in this rude fashion gave out a 
most offensive odor and was dangerous to 
health. Still worse, the great majority of 
the nation depended in winter for its meat 
supply on food preserved with the evil- 
smelling salt got from the evaporation of 
brine, and the consequence was scurvy 
and other loathsome diseases. In times 
of scarcity the distress of the poor was 
extreme, and the government was fre- 
quently forced to institute inquiries, and 
to interfere with the freedom of the sub- 
ject, in a manner that would now be justly 
resented as intolerably tyrannical and in- 
quisitorial. The golden age of England 
is not to be found in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, nor in the eighteenth either. Surely, 
too, it did not exist immediately anterior 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws, for it was 
the widespread distress of the time which 
compelled that wise and enlightened, but 
slow-moving statesman, Sir Robert Peel, 
to withdraw his opposition to fiscal reform, 
and forced him to support measures which 
cost him the support of many of his fol- 
lowers. Froude puts the golden age of 
England in the early part of the sixteenth 
century; but would the working classes 
of our day exchange places with their 
unhappy brethren of that era? Macaulay 
gives a depressing picture: “In the sev- 
enteenth century the laborer was glad to 
get barley, and was often forced to con- 
tent himself with poorer fare.” In Har- 
rison’s introduction to “ Hollinshed,” we 
have an account of the state of our work- 
ing population in the golden days, as Mr. 
Southey calls them, of good Queen Bess: 


The gentilite [says he] commonly provide 
themselves sufficiently of wheat for their own 
tables, whylst their household and poore 
neighbors, in some shires, are forced to con- 
tent themselves with rye or barlie; yea, and 
in time of dearth many with bread made 
eyther of beanes, peason, or otes, or of alto- 
gether and some acornes among. I will not 
say that this extremity is oft so well to be 
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seen in time of plentie as of dearth, but if I 
should, I could easily bring my trial, albeit 
there be much grounde eared nowe almost in 
everi place than hath beene of late years, yet 
such a price of corn continueth in each towne 
and market, without any just cause, that the 
artificer and poore labouring man is not able 
to reach unto it, but is driven to content him- 
self with horse corne. 


Lord Macaulay has been falling into 
discredit with a certain school of thinkers, 
who contend that he only cared for ma- 
terial prosperity, and not at all for high 
thinking and pure living. This may be 
doing him great injustice; but, however 
that be, in any comparison of the condi- 
tion of England in 1830 with that of the 
middle of the sixteenth century, his au- 
thority and accuracy can scarcely be im- 
pugned, We quote the following passage 
from his review of Southey’s “ Colloquies 
of Society.” 


The laboring classes, however, were, accord- 
ing to Mr. Southey, better fed three hundred 
years ago than at present. We believe that 
he is completely in error on this point. The 
condition of servants in noble and wealthy 
families and of scholars at the Universities 
must surely have been better in those times 
than that of day laborers, and we are sure 
that it was not better than that of our present 
workhouse paupers. From the household 
book of the Northumberland family we find 
that in one of the greatest establishments of 
the kingdom the servants lived very much as 
common sailors live now. In the reign of 
Edward VI. the state of the students at Cam- 
bridge is described to us, on the very best 
authority, as most wretched. Many of them 
dined on pottage made of a farthing’s worth 
of beef, with a little salt and oatmeal, and 
literally nothing else. This account we have 
from a contemporary Master of St. John’s; 
our parish poor now eat wheaten bread. 


It is the glory of our age that it is 
making the lives of the poor easier and 
happier, and bringing within their reach 
the comforts, nay the luxuries of two 
generations ago. Had the poor a better 
knowledge of cooking and some insight 
into the properties of food they might, in 
view of the low prices now obtaining, live, 
in the majority of cases, comfortably and 
well. Unfortunately that is not the case, 
and as long as herrings are set on fire and 
allowed to flare for a couple of minutes to 
prepare them for the table, and vegetables 
are served up half cooked, there is press- 
ing room for improvement. Still move- 
ment is taking place, and on the whole it 
is in the right direction. But to turn 
from such reflections to the more homely . 
part of our subject. 
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That “ what is one man’s poison is an- 
other’s food,” is a trite saying, but con- 
veys volumes ; it practically signifies that 
all the articles of diet used in different 
parts of the world are harmless ; nay, posi- 
tively nutritious and wholesome. The 
dishes which Englishmen relish and 
fancy man’s proper food, may be an 
abomination to persons of a different race 
and creed ; and the food eaten with pleas- 
ure in other lands may often fill us with 
disgust. Eating and drinking are, as Sir 
Henry Thompso- so felicitously says, 
mainly matters of custom, and no rule 
can be framed that is absolutely right, and 
none entirely wrong. Man’s natural food, 
— what is it but the diet which chance, 
or custom, or necessity places within his 
reach. One man eats fish, another flesh, 
a third fowl, a fourth fruit, and all thrive, 
showing the vastness of the resources 
which man commands, and his ready 
adaptability to the most varying circum- 
stances. As far as is known, no kind of 
bird is absolutely unwholesome; none at 
least is poisonous. Few four-footed ani- 
mals are uneatable, and it is perhaps 
only among fishes and vegetables that we 
find actual poisons. There are certain 
fishes, principally inhabitants of tropical 
seas, that at all seasons, when eaten, de- 
stroy human life; other species are poi- 
sonous only at certain seasons, and, still 
more extraordinary, individuals of some 
species are dangerous, while others are 
whoiesome. As far as fish are concerned, 
it is not easy to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation; the health of the fish at the time 
of its capture, the food on which it had 
been feeding, or some idiosyncracy of the 
eater may be important factors in the 
result. When it comes to vegetable prod- 
ucts, we can then generally isolate the 
chemical principle that causes death. 
Amongst those terrible secrets of nature, 
which we shall probably never clear up, 
are the objects gained by giving strych- 
nine, nicotine morphine, atropine and 
many other alkaloids properties so deadly 
that a few grains destroy life. Why does 
an infinitesimal dose of nux vomica con- 
vulse the frame of the strongest man, and 
bring his life toan almost instantaneous 
close, and with such indescribable agony 
and awful muscular contractions, that no 
death more full of horrors can be con- 
ceived? It ought to be a serious offence 
to put any animal to death with an agent 
that destroys life with the most excruciat- 
ing torture. Again, why is prussic acid so 
pleasant to the smell, so immediately fatal 
when swallowed? Shall we ever know? 
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Seaweed is eaten on the coasts of Scot- 
land and of Ireland in vast quantities, and 
though unpalatable and flavorless, is at 
times the chief food of some of the poor- 
est. When dry it is richer than oatmeal 
or Indian corn in nitrogenous constitu- 
ents, and takes rank among the most nu- 
tritious of vegetable foods. Laver is an 
exception to the low estimation in which 
seaweed is held, and is a favorite condi- 
ment. We have known it eaten in large 
quantities in North Devon, and with much 
relish. To prepare seaweed for the table, 
it should be steeped in water to get rid of 
the salt with which it is impregnated, and 
a little carbonate of soda removes the bit- 
ter taste which, to some palates, is most 
disagreeable. It should then be stewed 
in milk or water till mucilaginous, and is 
best flavored with vinegar or pepper. 
Under the name of marine sauces, laver 
was at one time esteemed a great delicacy 
in London. Some lichens are used in the 
Arctic regions, and a Swedish professor, 
Stanberg, has recently drawn attention to 
their nutritive properties. Iceland moss, 
when freed from its bitter taste, and mixed 
with rye meal, is said to make a cheap and 
nutritious bread, but one of no importance 
to Britain in these days of low priced flour, 
when the poorest can get a sufficiency of 
better food. Fungi are almost everywhere 
largely eaten, though in England less at- 
tention is paid to them than they deserve, 
and few kinds appear at table. The com- 
mon field agaric every one knows, but 
perhaps the most excellent sort is the 
beautiful Lactarius Delictosus, which, un- 
fortunately, is not, hike the Agaricus 
Campestris, cultivated, and so the market 
is dependent upon the uncertain and small 
supplies which chance or good fortune 
places within the grasp of the mushroom 
gatherer. In all probability, however, no 
unsurmountable difficulties exist in the 
way of cultivating many species of fungi, 
and distressed agriculturists might find 
less promising outlets for their energies. 
Fungi, like human beings, give off car- 
bonic acid, and not oxygen, as do other 
vegetables. This peculiarity is probably 
due to the absence of green coloring mat- 
ters. A curious error is to suppose that 
Jungi are eatable and foadstools poison- 
ous; no such line of demarcation exists, 
nor, strictly speaking, has the name toad- 
stool any precise meaning. Very many 
fungi are edible, and the common agaric 
usually eatenin England is not the most 
palatable and wholesome. Few foods are 





more savory, and none are greater favor- 
ites, than well-cooked fungi, and the souls 
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of vegetarians yearn for them. They have 
the reputation of being very nutritious, 
but physiologists contend that this is an 
error, and that a given weight is not as 
valuable as from the chemical composition 
of fungi it ought to be. This must not 
be pressed to prove that mushrooms are 
not useful food adjuncts, and as flavoring 
ingredients they have few superiors. Far 
greater use of them ought to be encour- 
aged, and the supply should be increased 
twenty fold, and in this way a most valu- 
able industry might be developed, or, 
more correctly, created. A physician, 
whom we met at the Woolhope Fungus 
Dinner at Hereford, told us that twenty 
years ago he had freely experimented on 
fungi, and eaten many suspicious species 
with impunity. When the smell was 
pleasant he tasted the raw mushroom and 
then fried half aone. He rarely suffered 
temporarily, never permanently, and he 
believed that most fungi could be eaten 
with safety. We in England sometimes 
cultivate the common field mushroom, the 
Agaricus Campestris, but there we stop, 
although that distinguished mycologist, 
Dr. Cooke of Kew, tells us that probably 
many other species could be as easily culti- 
vated, and that much remains to be learnt 
regarding the matter. We know from 
many experiments that the Lactarius 
Deliciosus and some of the Agarici Pro- 
ceré are excellent; they are in places fairly 
abundant, and are equal, perhaps superior, 
to the sorts held in high favor by the En- 
glish public. 

The most repulsive food which human 
beings could eat is man. Fortunately, 
cannibalism, although once very general, 
is now mainly confined to the most de- 
graded tribes of the South Sea Islands, 
and to some districts of Australia and 
Central Africa. Professor Flower, in one 
of his charming lectures at the London 
Institution, has recently dealt with pyg- 
mies, more particularly with the fast dis- 
appearing Andaman Islanders, and his 
description of their culinary dainties must 
have amused his readers. These curious 
savages, from their small size and remark- 
able ethnological peculiarities, are deeply 
interesting to anthropologists. They have 
been accused of cannibalism, but, accord- 
ing to Professor Flower, unjustly —al- 
though they sometimes eat their food raw. 
Their diet is varied enough, though pre- 
senting no peculiar features, and consists 
of wild swine, birds, turtle, wild fruits, 
roots and seeds, the larvz of insects, and 
honey. Other observers credit them, we 
believe, with a partiality for castor oil, 
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which, it is said, they gladly accept in 
payment of certain small services, and 
which we presume does not act upon them 
in its usual fashion. Froude in one place 
remarks that “ The African Obeah — the 
worship of serpents, and trees, and stones 
— after smouldering inall the West Indies 
in the form of witchcraft and poisoning, 
had broken out in Hayti in all its old hid- 
eousness. Children were sacrificed as in 
the old days of Moloch, and were de- 
voured with horrid ceremony; _ salted 
limbs were preserved and sold for the 
benefit of those who were unable to attend 
the full solemnities.” But nearer home 
cannibalism had some supporters. Lind- 
say of Pitscottie relates that a man, his 
wife, and family were burnt to death, on 
the east coast of Scotland, for eating chil- 
dren whom they had stolen; and during 
the French Revolution the heart of the 
unfortunate Princess Lamballe was actu- 
ally torn out of her body by one of the 
yelling savages near, taken toa restaurant, 
and there cooked and eaten. Human flesh 
is said not to be unpalatable, and this is 
confirmed by the horrible narrative given 
by Lindsay; he mentions that as one of 
the girls was being taken to execution, 
she exclaimed : “ Wherefore chide ye with 
me, as if I had committed an unworthy 
act? Give me credence and trow me, if 
ye had experience of eating men and wom- 
en’s flesh ye would think it so delicious 
that ye would never forbear it again.” 
The Tannese of our own day distribute 
human flesh in little bits to their friends 
as delicious morsels, and say that the flesh 
of a black man is preferable to that of a 
white one, for the latter tastes salt; other 
cannibals hold the same. The mild and 
gentle Caribs were cannibals, but of a 
peculiar kind. Human flesh, according to 
Pére Labat, who visited them late in the 
seventeenth century, “was not their ordi- 
nary food, but they boucanned or dried 
the limbs of distinguished enemies, whom 
they had killed in battle, and then handed 
them round to be gnawed at special festi- 
vals.” A certain religious superstition 
generally seems to underlie cannibalism, 
and perhaps the Maoris ate their enemies 
for other reasons than adding to their food 
supplies, although the scarcity of animal 
food in their islands has been thought to 
be a sort of excuse. We have recently 
noticed, however, that an able writer 
argues that cannibalism is not, after all, 
dying out so quickly nor so generally as 
is commonly supposed. 

Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, in an ex- 
cellent paper on “ The Lowlands of Mo- 
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ray” gives much valuable information 
respecting the rabbit. Except along the 
sea-board, rabbits were so scarce, that, 
when in 1830, Lord Kintore introduced 
fox-hunting in Banff, on the borders of 
Aberdeen, his keepers used to go all over 
the country carrying rabbits, which they 
dropped in couples, in order to provide 
tempting diet for the foxes! “Indeed, in 
these days of Ground Game Acts,” she 
continues, “it seems difficult to realize 
that less than a century has elapsed since 
the British Parliament found it necessary 
to pass a special Act (A.D. 1792) for the 
‘Protection of Rabbits’ throughout the 
Kingdom.” And now these mischievous 
though pretty little rodents, whose gam- 
bols, near their favorite coverts, in the 
sunny evenings of May and June, greatly 
increase the pleasures of country rambles, 
are everywhere so plentiful that an apol- 
ogy is almost needed when one is brought 
to table, and many fastidious gourmets 
resent being expected to partake of what 
they affect to regard as little better than 
vermin, And yet what is nicer to the 
flesh eater — that abomination of the veg- 
etarian—than a_ well-roasted, tender, 
young rabbit, served up with delicious 
gravy and well-cooked vegetables? What- 
ever may be the case in England, where 
the hare is threatened with speedy extinc- 
tion, and even the rabbit is at last in 
many districts becoming less plertiful 
than it was a very few years ago, some 
other countries are more fortunate, and do 
not report any diminution in the abun- 
dance and variety of their game. For 
example, sportsmen will be interested with 
the following figures showing that Austria 
is still the finest sporting country of west- 
ern Europe. The number of preserves in 
Austria, not counting those of Hungary, is 
15,764, and on these in 1887, there were 
shot 32 bears, 113 wolves, 24 lynxes, 
9,490 stags, 60,252 roebucks, 7,709 cha- 
mois, 2,998 wild boars, 26,411 foxes, 
9,929 polecats, 1,055 otters, 2,672 badgers, 
333 marmots, and 1,439,134 hares. Wild 
rabbits are scarce in Austria, and are not 
included in the general massacre, although 
27,687 were shot in Bohemia, where war- 
rens are most plentiful. When we have 
exterminated the British hare, we shall 
probably draw an abundant supply from 
central Europe, where for many a year no 
scarcity is likely to be felt, and no special 
precautions for its preservation will be 
required, 

The late Bronson Alcot, father of the 
American authoress, was a vegetarian, and 
criticised meat eaters unmercifully. To 





one of them he once declared that the 
eater of mutton became a sheep, and the 
eater of pork a hog. “ And is it not also 
true,” interposed a friend who humorously 
turned the tables upon him, “ that eaters 
of vegetables become small potatoes?” 
Vegetarianism can however be both 
cheap, agreeable, and varied, although the 
Committee on the Army Estimates has 
just stated in its final report, that the Duke 
of Cambridge and other distinguished mil- 
itary authorities have, in their evidence 
before that committee, expressed a strong 
opinion that soldiers are not allowed 
enough meat, and that every man’s daily 
ration should be increased from three 
quarters of a pound to one pound. This 
would mean an addition of £250,000 to 
the annual outlay on our army. Some 
knowledge of foods, more particularly of 
the unfortunate pulses, held so cheap by 
Burton in the “ Anatomie of Melancholy,” 
would enable the dietary to be recon- 
structed and put on a satisfactory foot- 
ing without any increased expenditure. 
Colonel Burnett, commanding officer of 
the First Battalion of the Royal Irish 
Rifles, has just published a most interest- 
ing account of the reforms which he has 
made in the rations of his men, and which, 
without any increase of cost, have greatly 
added to the comfort of his battalion. He 
has made more use of those savory dishes 
in which the soul of the thrifty foreign 
housewife rejoices; for instance, he has 
had the bones removed from the meat, 
crushed and simmered for many hours, 
adding large quantities of vegetables — 
peas, lentils, and carrots among others. 
He has once more shown the value of 
cheap foods, such as herrings, as a relish, 
and he has fed his men more rationally 
and better, and at less money cost. We 
are glad to see that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge has warmly commended Colonel 
Burnett, and has ordered copies of his 
report to be forwarded to all other com- 
manding officers for their guidance and 
instruction. 

The following royal bills of fare show 
the marked contrast between 1767 and 
1888, and are worthy of more than pass- 
ing attention. The first was found among 
the papers preserved at Alnwick Castle, 
and has been recently published in the 
“Percy Family History.” It is marked 
“ Windsor, February 6th, 1767.” “ Pottage 
of Rice. Roasted pullets. Mutton col- 
lops. Leg of Pork roasted and Potatoes. 
Hare roasted. A Guinea fowl roasted. 
Spinnage and Sweatbreads. A Pippin 
Tart. Oysters in Scollops. Macaroni 
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Beef, cold and collared. Boar’s 
Head.” Altogether an ample and suffi- 
ciently varied menu. The second is the 
menu of the entertainment given by the 
emperor of Austria, at Innsbruck, when 
our queen lunched with him, on her way 
from Florence to Berlin. It shows the 
change of names, although it may not be 
superior in other respects: “* Consommé 
Royal, Fruites de riviére au bleu ; Sauce 
Hollandaise. Filet de boeuf & 1’Impéra- 
trice; Asperges en branches. Poulard 


Sweet. 


de Styrie. Salade & la Frangaise. Com- 
potes.” 
To return to odd foods. The lion is 


eaten by some African races, although its 
flesh is in small favor with them, while the 
Zulus find carrion so much to their liking 
that, according to Dr. Colenso, they apply 
to food teeming with large colonies of 
grubs, the comprehensive word xudorni, 
which signifies, in their uncouth jargon, 
“great happiness.” David Livingstone 
tells us that the aboriginal Australians and 
the Hottentots prefer the intestines of 
animals, and he adds that “it is curious 
that this is the part which wild animals 
always begin with, and that it is the first 
choice of our men.” The hippopotamus 
is another favorite meat of the Africans, 
when they can catch it; its flesh when 
young is tender and palatable, but it be- 
comes very coarse and unpleasant with 
advancing years. The Abyssinians find 
the rhinoceros much to their liking ; so 
they do the elephant, which is also eaten 
in Sumatra. Dr. Livingstone speaks of 
elephant’s foot as excellent. ‘“ We had 
the foot cooked for breakfast next morn- 
ing, and found it delicious. It is a whit- 
ish mass, slightly gelatinous and sweet 
like marrow. A long march to prevent 
biliousness is a wise precaution after a 
feast on elephant’s foot. Elephant’s 
tongue and trunk are also good, and after 
long simmering much resemble the humps 
of a buffalo and the tongue of an ox, but 
all the other meat is tough, and from its 
peculiar flavor only to be eaten by a hun- 
gry man.” The elephants eaten during 
the Siege of Paris were said to be a great 
success, and the liver was pronounced 
finer than that of any goose or duck, while 
some steaks cut off Chunee, the elephant 
shot at Exeter Change, on being cooked 
were described as pleasant meat. 

The bison, once so plentiful in America, 
but now almost extinct, may be regarded 
as the representative of the British ox. 
Probably no one, who, at the American 
Exhibition, three years ago, saw a few 
shaggy survivors of the countless millions 





that so recently roamed over the American 
plains, was particularly impressed by their 
appearance. Small, dark, uncouth, and 
with very short legs, they bore little resem- 
blance to the huge monsters whom Cooper 
described and Catlin depicted, but we 
need hardly observe that persons who 
knew the bison as he is, admitted that the 
specimens, which were one of the chief 
attractions of the American Exhibition, 
were thoroughly representative. The 
coarse flavor and great toughness of bison 
flesh are not pleasant to the civilized pal- 
ate, and the meat cannot be called a luxury, 
though the hump and the tongue are supe- 
rior to the remainder of the carcase. The 
author of an excellent work on America, 
Charles Augustus Murray, while not car- 
ing for bison meat in general, adds that 
the udder of a young cow is a most ex- 
quisite dish, and when well cooked — that 
secret of all good cooking — is extremely 
sweet and delicate. Mr. Murray remarks, 
however, that more than once, after being 
without food or drink for forty-eight hours, 
he was literally mad, and in spite of Eton 
traditions he threw aside the last vestige 
of refinement, and tearing open some 
buffalo bull or cow, which had fallen a 
victim: to his rifle, devoured large pieces 
of the liver hot and reeking with blood. 
No cooking was necessary,.and he con- 
tinues. that, although almost ashamed. to 
say so, he never made a more delicious 
meal, nor, on one occasion,.did he stop 
till nearly the whole of the large liver had 
been swallowed. Savages always have 
preferred and always will prefer quantity 
to quality, and the huge lumps of raw 
meat, sometimes burnt on one side and 
almost cold on the other, which are the 
chief features of an Indian banquet, would 
not tempt our fastidious appetites. Mr. 
Murray was naturally surprised to see 
how early they are taught to be glut- 

tons :— 


In our tent was a little girl, nearly two years 
old, so dreadfully affected by the whooping- 
cough, that it frequently caused me to be 
awake half the night, and I hourly expected 
it to break a blood-vessel and die. This poor 
little wretch’s temper was as bad, and as 
badly nursed as her health; she governed the 
whole tent, and I cannot conceive how she 
survived a week, considering that her mother 
and aunts used all the means in their power 
to kill her, short of a lethal weapon. I have 
seen her in the course of one morning, she 
being only two years old, eat a good bowl of 
half-boiled maize, then enough green grapes 
and plums to give cholera to a bargeman, then 
a large hunch of buffalo meat nearly raw, in 
the midst of which she stopped, and began to 
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cry and scream for what I knew not, but her 
mother knew better, and the poor woman was 
obliged to open her blanket and suckle the 
young screamer, who still held the half-eaten 
slice of buffalo meat in her hand. Even the 
hints that kindly nature gave were lost upon 
them, for after she had rejected the unripe 
fruit, with evident proof of her aversion too 
disagreeable for me to forget, within ten 
minutes I saw the child again taking another, 
and at least as large a dose, of the same com- 
position. So much for infant diet among the 
Pawnees. 


Savages, when they have the chance, 
eat to repletion, aithough when they can- 
not get food they bear the pangs of hunger 
with great composure, like the Grub Street 
hack, who could gorge or starve with equal 
fortitude, but could not be moderate. 
Johnson’s insatiable appetite for fish sauce 
and veal pies would have made him 
at home among these western savages. 
Great allowance must nevertheless be 
made for people who are often for weeks 
at a time without regular and sufficient 
supplies; when an opportunity of satisfy- 
ing the appetite offers itself it is not 
allowed to pass, and the disgusting vo- 
racity of Indian warriors proceeds from 
much the same cause that made Johnson 
at table a particularly objectionable neigh- 
bor, for like a famished wild beast, he tore 
his food, with the veins swelling on his 
forehead and the perspiration streaming 
down his face. The poetry and glamour 
of savage life vanish as soon as the cur- 
tain of romance is lifted from it; it is only 
in civilized circles that abundance can be 
used without beingabused. The exploits 
of members of English friendly societies 
on one of their annual feast days have 
always seemed to us to show how very 
thin is the veneer of civilization in some 
classes in our Own country. We once 
overheard a conversation in which one of 
these worthies was complaining that a 
club doctor had refused to pass him. 
“Said I wasn’t strong!” thundered the 
ill-used Staffordshire mechanic; “ why, 
I’ve eaten a whole leg of mutton at one 
sitting! Who says I’m not strong? 
Fit for any club.” Such an individual 
would consume anything set before him. 
He would not be unworthy to take his 
place among the low caste inhabitants of 
India, who would not find fault with the 
bison, as they not only relish the dog, 
the cat, and the rat, which some other 
nations, farther advanced in civilization, 
do not despise, but they consider the 
fox, the wolf, the leopard, and the jackal, 
savory. 
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What constitutes good manners at table ? 
On this point let Mr. Murray give us a 
lesson : — 


I had been lucky enough to kill a fawn, the 
only deer seen since we left the fort, which 
furnished us with a good supper and no more, 
for never did I see anything equal to the ap- 
petite of our Indian —ribs, head, shoulders, 
disappeared one after the other. He quietly 
ate everything placed before or near him with- 
out the slightest symptom of diminished 
power, but I was not then aware of the incred- 
ible capacity of Indians, or of their notion 
that it is impolite to decline proffered food 
under all circumstances whatsoever. 


The same charming writer gives a very 
amusing account of a great medicine-feast 
of powerful Pawnee chiefs, to which he 
had the signal honor of being invited. As 
usual on such occasions it consisted of 
only one kind of food. Fifty guests were 
expected to empty an enormous cauldron 
of maize, which was boiling on a fire 
before the tent. Mr. Murray had often 
admired at other feasts the capacity and 
perseverance of hungry Indians, but never 
before had he witnessed such a trial of 
speed as the present. On ordinary occa- 
sions Pawnee etiquette allows the invited 
guests, when they have eaten as much as 
they can, to stop, but the present feast 
proceeded on a different rule; it was de 
rigueur that everything must be eaten on 
the spot, and be devoured as quickly as 
possible, those who were last in the race 
being laughed at and lightly esteemed. 
The guests were arranged in pairs, and to 
each pair was assigned a three-quart bowl 
of boiled maize, that from protracted sim- 
mering had acquired a glue-like con- 
sistency. This sticky mass was to be 
swallowed without water or milk, or any 
other kind of fluid. To crown Mr. Mur- 
ray’s misfortunes, besides having already 
had his usual dinner, he had, before re- 
ceiving the honor of an invitation to the 
banquet, taken part in two common feasts. 
His first impulse was to look at the propor- 
tions of his partner, but instead of a lean 
and hungry man, capable of swallowing 
an ox, he saw a little fat chief, who made 
him understand that he was not in good 
form. Hardly had Mr. Murray realized 
the horrors of the situation than the signal 
was given and the banquet commenced. 
In a few moments the plump chief gave 
out, pleading severe illness, when his left- 
hand neighbor, a huge, hungry warrior, 
who had already eaten his bowl, was per- 
mitted to replace him. With his aid the 
bowl was attacked with redoubled ardor; 
the big chief covered himself with dis- 
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tinction, without turning a hair or resent- 
ing the artifices of Mr. Murray to get him 
to take two-thirds of the bowl, but by the 
time it was emptied nearly all the other 
guests had finished, and Mr. Murray, 
somewhat to his chagrin, found himself 
the last but one. His great wish was to 
prove to the Pawnees that he could beat 
them in any trial of strength, but he had 
to confess that he was no match for them 
at a state banquet. What a contrast to 
good Bishop Ken, who, during part of his 
life, subsisted, and very comfortably too, 
on one frugal meal a day. 

The people of Zanzibar should stand 
high for the comprehensive character of 
their cuisine. Among other delicacies are 
a small monkey, the Cercopithecus Gris- 
coviridis, and a fruit-eating bat. Locusts 
are relished by the Bedawin of Mesopota- 
mia, and some other Eastern tribes; they 
are placed on strings and eaten on jour- 
neys with bitter and unleavened bread. 
The Jews, who were prohibited eating 
many kinds of food, which our larger expe- 
rience teaches us are palatable and whole- 
some, as well as some that we do not 
venture to touch, were permitted to have 
their fill of locusts, “Even of these ye 
may eat; the locust after his kind, and the 
bald locust after his kind, and the beetle 
after his kind, and the grasshopper.” (Lev. 
xi. 22.) John the Baptist also ate locusts 
and wild honey, and throve exceedingly 
upon them, till Herod put a period to his 
splendid labors, and we might learn many 
a useful lesson from his abstemiousness. 
The locust is an article of diet to this day, 
but only of the very poor; it is thrown 
into boiling water, and eaten with salt. 
To live on locusts and wild honey conveys 
amore accurate picture of extreme pov- 
erty and frugality to a traveller in the 
East than to any one else. Locusts, how- 
ever, are not always cooked; sometimes 
they are eaten fresh. They are said to 
have a strong vegetable taste, the flavor 
largely depending, as might be expected, 
on the plants on which they have been 
feeding. Dr. Livingstone, who showed 
his-common sense by not being fastidious, 
considered them palatable when roasted. 
Besides being taken by the Bedawin they 
are eaten by the Persians, Egyptians, and 
Arabians, and by the Bushmen and North 
American Indians. Nor is the locust a 
dish of recent times only. Diodorus Sic- 
ulus and Ludolphus both mention a people 
in Ethiopia who ate locusts. The latter 
says: “It is a very sweet and wholesome 
sort of dyet, by means of which a certain 
Portuguez garrison in India, that was 





ready to yield for want of provisions, held 
out till it was relieved another way.” 
Madden speaks of the Arabs drying 
locusts, grinding them to powder, and 
mixing the latter with water, and then 
moulding the dough into round cakes, 
which when cooked served as bread. 

Some of the savage tribes of South 
America are accused of eating everything 
that by any possibility will support human 
life. Humboldt saw children drag enor- 
mous centipedes from their holes and 
crunch them between their teeth; but, as 
we have already said, insects and their 
larvz are favorite foods in many parts of 
the world. In the West Indies a large 
caterpillar, found on the palm-tree, is 
reckoned a great delicacy, and why not, 
let us ask. To our civilized taste, how- 
ever, carrion and bad eggs seem foods 
which no human being could relish. Not 
so—the Chinese prefer stale to fresh 
eggs, and the Pariahs of Hindostan fight 
greedily with the dogs and jackals for 
putrid carrion. They would relish the 
rousette, a kind of bat plentiful in Java, 
which the natives value; but although its 
flesh is white, delicate, and tender, it gen- 
erally smells strongly of musk. The 
Nagus also eat raw meat. 

Among the Greenlanders and the Es- 
kimo the seal is an important food; and 
in spite of being coarse and oily, was for- 
merly eaten in England. The porpoise 
was also an English dish, and the liver is, 
when fried, still, we believe, relished by 
sailors. Arctic explorers have found the 
walrus very palatable, and it is largely 
consumed by the Eskimo. The Japan- 
ese, New Zealanders, and western Austra- 
lians consider the whale good eating ; and 
the Eskimo, we need hardly remind the 
reader, highly approve of blubber, and get 
through enormous quantities. The blub- 
ber and flesh of the narwhal are one of the 
Greenlanders’ dainties, while the Sibe- 
rians and the Eskimo — those heroic con- 
sumers of everything that they can get — 
live in part on reindeer flesh. The croco- 
dile is greedily devoured by the natives of 
certain districts of Africa; but Living- 
stone naively writes: “To us the thought 
of tasting the musky-scented, fishy-looking 
flesh carried the idea of cannibalism,” 
though he remarks that its eggs are dug 
out of the ground and devoured by the 
natives. This is not surprising, as he adds 
that in taste they resemble hens’ eggs, 
with perhaps a smack of custard, and they 
would be as highly relished by the whites 
as by the blacks were it not for their un- 
savory origin in men eaters. 
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The foregoing do not exhaust the 
strange foods of the world, — dogs, cats, 
horses, lizards, bears, hedgehogs, frogs, 
otters, skunks, rats, mice, wolves, camels, 
and, indeed, almost every creature that 
runs, or flies, or crawls, or swims, is in 
favor in some part of the world or another, 
and properly served up is_ palatable. 
Surely cuknary eccentricity could no fur- 
ther go than the Germans in preparing 
sauer kraut. This dishis a vegetable del- 
icacy prepared from the leaves of cab- 
bages ; the stalk and mid rib having been 
removed, the leaves are cut up and placed 
in a suitable receptacle in layers, with 
plenty of salt.. The strange mess is next 
subjected to pressure, and allowed to 
stand until it becomes sour from acid fer- 
mentation, then, being fit for food, and, as 
wholesome as it can ever become, it is 
stewed in its own liquor and eaten. 

To come to our own country, where we 
do not eat sauer kraut and blubber, birds’ 
nests and puppies, we shall nevertheless 
find some odd foods. The hedgehog, a 
favorite dish in Barbary, and not disap- 
proved in Spain, is -eaten by gipsies; 
squirrels, too, are occasionally cooked in 
this country, and are most delicious, and 
fully as palatable as jugged hare; at any 
rate we have ourselves stewed them, and 
we can testify that they are excellent. It 
is even said that frogs —the Rana escu- 
/enta—are often eaten in the north of 
England, while we know how the poor 
turtle fares when city aldermen get him 
within their clutches. We do not eat 
toads, but the negroes do, and they con- 
sider them very palatable, and a species 
known as Rana Bombina isin some places 
eaten like fish. Sharks are good eating, 
and are relished by the Gold Coast negroes 
and the natives of New Zealand, but not 
by those of western Australia; the Poly- 
nesians feast on them raw, and gorge 
themselves in a most disgusting fashion. 
In the north of Scotland the small, 
smooth hound shark is still often eaten, 
and is esteemed a dainty, while the 
wealthy Chinese enjoy the fins of another 
species of the same formidable fish. Bees, 
grubs, white ants, grasshoppers, moths of 
many varieties, spiders, caterpillars, the 
cicada, and even flies, and the chrysalis 
of the silkworm are eaten. During Lent, 
in the south of Europe, the vineyard snail 
is in request. Apropos of snails —a resi- 
dent in Wilts recently wrote to the papers 
in some amazement; he had actually seen 
a man hunting for snails, intending to eat 
them, and, sti!l more extraordinary in the 
opinion of the writer, this man praised 
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them. Roasted on the bars of the grate 
and eaten with pepper and vinegar, they 
are said to be delicious, but when soaked 
in salt and water, and cooked and served 
after the fashion of whelks, they were 
still better. The common garden snail 
puts on a load of fat just before retiring 
for the winter, and this Wilts snail-hunter, 
without perhaps understanding the reason, 
was of opinion that it was only during 
that season that these molluscs were fit 
for human consumption. Most likely he 
was wrong, but, in supping on such dainty 
morsels, the Wilts gourmet proved himself 
more sensible than many people, who 
would call him hard names, and then 
swallow a dozen raw oysters, and a piece 
of cheese swarming with parasites. In 
some parts of England snails are still 
eaten, not as ordinary articles of diet, but 
at stated feasts. The Newcastle glass- 
workers were once, tradition says, famous 
for a partiality for snails, and every year 
had a sort of gastronomic festival, at which 
snails figured as the principal dish. 
Whether this good old custom continues 
we do not know, but the iron-puddlers of 
some parts of the Black Country still enjoy 
the same dainty, and it is not uncommon 
both in England and on the Continent to 
hear of snails boiled in milk being pre- 
scribed, like the viper broth of Carolinean 
times, for consumptive patients, though 
we should not venture to say that the 
medical profession should include snails 
among its weapons. We have in bygone 
days, when living on the borders of the 
nail-making districts of Staffordshire, seen 
men filling paper bags with snails to make 
soup, and we remember being told that 
they were excellent eating. Near Brom- 
yard, in Herefordshire, and in Scotland 
the same use has been made of them. It 
is less pleasant to know that they were 
once employed in the manufacture of imi- 
tation cream, and that they are still bruised 
and stewed in milk to make an article 
passing under that most comprehensive 
name. 

Science leaves no room to doubt the 
eminently nutritive properties of snails. 
It has been asserted that the large quanti- 
ties of these molluscs seen in the chalk 
pastures after rain, and which are eaten 
by the sheep along with the short sweet 
herbage on which both sheep and snails 
feed, have their share in giving that 
peculiar flavor to which South Down mut- 
ton owes itscelebrity. The English prej- 
udice against snails is singular, since, 
from time immemorial, considerable quan- 
tities have been collected round London 
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and on the Kent pastures for export to 
France. In the latter country there is no 
squeamishness ; most people there only 
regret that snails are too expensive to be 
indulged in frequently. In Covent-Gar- 
den the common snail often appears for 
sale ; the purchasers, however, are almost 
exclusively members of the French, Aus- 
trian, and Italian colonies of London; 
while the Lisbon fruit market is said in 
autumn to be well supplied with huge 
basketfuls of snails, and in Madrid and 
other wealthy Spanish cities, fifteen differ- 
ent kinds have been counted on the slabs 
of the dealers. In Italy they are very 
popular ; but no sooner are the Alps passed 
than the snail begins to disappear from 
the table, until, when Denmark and Swe- 
den are reached, it is never seen there. 
In Switzerland, however, snails are reared 
and fattened with great care and are re- 
garded as luxuries, and some are exported 
pickled. In some large northern towns 
with a cosmopolitan population the snail 
has, as in London, a few patrons; but as 
a broad rule, the Latin races are its friends, 
just as they are of a dozen other foods 
which we neglect. In southern Europe 
the vineyard snail is the sort held in most 
esteem. This species occurs in England, 
and is thought to have been introduced 
by the Romans, while other authorities 
hold that it was not brought over till the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. It is ex- 
tremely common in the neighborhood of 
old Roman camps, and is very plentiful 
on chalk and other dry soils. An opinion 
now very generally held is that the Helix 
pomatia is a native British species. The 
rulers of the world were not content with 
merely eating it in every form, they even 
fattened it in cochlearia, on meal boiled in 
wine, which was regarded as the best food 
for producing large and juicy specimens, 
The trade in snails is perhaps greater than 
even during the palmy days of Roman 
luxury. In the neighborhood of Dijon, a 
small farmer is said to have cleared three 
hundred pounds from his annual snail 
harvest; the vine growers keep them in 
dry cellars, or in trenches under a layer 
of leaves and earth; and from certain 
escargotiores, near Ulm in Wiirtemberg, 
ten million vineyard snails are sent every 
year to other gardens, to be fattened be- 
fore being sold for the use of the Austrian 
convents during Lent. From Troyes it 
has been calculated that snails to the 
value of twenty thousand pounds — the 
wholesale price being, it is said, as high as 
four shillings a hundred —are forwarded 
to the Paris markets. 





Packed in casks, | 


some are even exported to the United 
States. 

If a choice is to be made, land snails 
ought to be preferred to sea ones. They 
are more delicate in fibre and flavor, and 
being for the most part vegetable feeders, 
are more cleanly in their habits; though, 
as we are not influenced by the filthy food 
of the swine to banish him from our ta- 
bles, this objection is perhaps rather far 
fetched. Their wholesomeness is un- 
questionable. No one ever heard of a 
case of poisoning, or, when taken in mod- 
eration, of dyspepsia or colic, from a dish 
of land snails, while these troubles not 
infrequently follow moderate indulgence 
in mussels, clams, cockles, craw fish, 
crabs, and lobsters. Snails are not the 
only excellent and cheap food which we 
reject. Eels are frequently refused from 
a notion that they are water snakes, 
though it is hard to find any dietetic rea- 
son for holding the flesh of one reptile in 
esteem, and that of another in loathing. 
The English frog is not the species most 
favored by Parisian restaurants ; and even 
in the French capita! only the hind legs 
of the green one are eaten, although in 
Germany al! the fleshy parts are used; 
and in Vienna, where there are regular 
frog preserves, almost any species is con- 
sidered eatable. In the West Indies the 
grunting frog is in high favor, and in 
South Africa a large species which, when 
cooked, might be mistaken for chicken. 
Young seal, as a material for soup, is equal 
to hare; while the skin of any cetacean, 
especially of the whalebone producing 
sort, is, when boiled to a jelly, a dish fit 
for a king. It is often sent in hermet- 
ically closed tins from Greenland to Chris- 
tian IX. of Denmark. An Italian is 
practically omnivorous, and eats almost 
anything, not despising unfledged black- 
birds and other such dainties. Gruesome 
tales are told of the terrible creatures 
which sometimes appear on the tables of 
old-fashioned Roman families ; and some 
very peculiar animals hang up in the mar- 
kets of the Eternal City. Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte remarked that it was possible 
to make a comfortable meal on most of 
them, the turkey buzzard always excepted, 
though the objection to it lies in its tough- 
ness and coarseness, not in its unwhole- 
someness. The reason for our insular 
suspicion of so many excellent foods, is 
probably that we have never known the 
straits which nearly every other country 
in Europe has experienced. Devastated 
by civil and foreign wars, laid waste by 
mercenaries, or by vast armies marching 
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over their soil, it has often been the lot of 
the people of Germany, Italy, and France, 
to face the alternative of eating anything 
which they could swallow, or of dying of 
hunger, and in this way experience has 
been the best teacher. 

After all it is not so much the variety 
of the civilized epicure’s dietary that fills 
one with surprise; the quantity of which 
he can dispose without difficulty proves 
him to be the brother of the Red Indian 
warrior. 


The sense of satiety is produced in us [says 
Christopher North] by three platefuls of hotch 
potch; and to the eyes of an ordinary observer 
our dinner would seem to be at end; but no, 
strictly speaking, it is F pan going to begin. 
About an hour ago, did we, standing on the 
very beautiful bridge of Perth, see that iden- 
tical salmon, with his back fin just visible 
above the translucent tide, arrowing up the 
Tay, bold as a bridegroom, and nothing doubt- 
ing that he should spend his honeymoon 
among the gravel beds of Kinniural or Mon- 
lenearn, or the rocky sofas of the Tummel, or 
the green marble couches of the Till. What 
now has become of the sense of satiety? John 
— the castors! — mustard — vinegar — cay- 
enne—catsup—peas and potatoes, with a 
very little butter — the biscuit called ‘‘ ruste,”’ 
and the memory of the hotch-potch is as that 
of Babylon the Great. Sense of satiety, in- 
deed! We have seen it for a moment exist- 
ing on the disappearance of the hotch-potch 
— dying on the appearance of the Tay salmon 
—once more noticeable as the last plate of 
the noble fish melted away — extinguished 
suddenly by the vision of the venison — again 
felt for an instant, and but for an instant, for 
a brace and a half of as fine grouse as ever 
expanded their voluptuous bosoms to be de- 
voured by hungry love. 


Long ago Dr. Kitchener advised gour- 
mets to eat until there was a sense of 
satiety — variety of diet being a whip to 
the appetite, and so the feeling of satiety 
might be experienced a dozen times in the 
course of a banquet. The old proverb 
calls it an ill wind that does not blow some 
one good, and the variety of dishes and 
the keen appreciation in which they are 
held by the luxurious, replenish the empty 
coffers of many a rising physician, who, 
were greater abstinence the rule, would 
have far less paying work to do. Gout 
and dyspepsia are invaluable complaints 
to the fashionable doctor and great friends 
of the undertaker, and in the interests of 
the latter We must not preach wisdom too 
loudly, and must hasten to topics less 
painful. 

Dr. W. F. Ainsworth, in his recently 
published ‘“ Personal Narrative of the 
Euphrates Expedition of 1834,” gives the 
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following admirable sketch of a Persian 
lunch. Its comprehensive character can- 
not be denied, and the curious medley it 
presents is to us very strange : — 


Decidedly, then, for the use of the future 
traveller, we would say that the best overture 
to a wayside repast is a water-melon, not cut 
in slices, as is done by some neophytes, but 
eaten like an egg, one end being cut off and 
the cellular parenchyma within extracted with 
a wooden spoon—that of the pear-tree is the 
best —the roseate fluid percolating all the 
time to the bottom, and affording a fragrant 
beverage when the first proceeding is over. 
For a second course a cold fowl], with slices 
of snake and cucumber, can be recommended ; 
and for hors d’euvres the most refreshing are 
sour milk with chopped sage or rose leaves, 
also eaten with a pear-wood spoon or cucumber 
smothered in cream. In Faristan, ice can 
frequently be obtained to add to these cool- 
ing preparations, which may be also flavored 
with rose water. For dessert the most easily 
procured dainties are prepared cream or 
‘*kaimak,”’ flaked with sugar, fresh almonds, 
iced rose water sweetened with honey, or ren- 
dered more fragrant with the aroma of moun- 
tain thyme and absinthe or wormwood. Bread 
is made of acorns, and must be avoided. 
Sometimes a kind of Jdec-a-figue can be ob- 
tained. They must be cooked on a skewer 
of eedar. The young onion is less ardent in 
these countries than with us. Many little 
additions to make up the ‘‘ poetry of a re- 
past’’ may be occasionally obtained, as a 
bunch of delicious grapes suspended for an 
hour under the moistened frond of a date-tree, 
figs served up in cream, dates lightly fried in 
olive oil, or apricot paste dissolved in fresh 
milk. The repast must be followed by a 
chibuk or a kahyn, according to taste or 
habit. But the one is tobacco, the other a 
herb akin to it; the one is smoked, the other 
is inhaled. 


We cannot close our article without 
some comments on earth eating or “ geo- 
phagie.” At first sight inexplicable, dis- 
gusting, and unnatural, when understood it 
supports our contention that man can eat 
without serious discomfort all kinds of 
animal organisms. Some of the earths 
used for this purpose have been found to 
consist in part of the remains of minute 
organisms. Humboldt described a tribe 
of Otomacs that, during the rainy season, 
lived on a fat, unctuous clay, which ap- 
peared to consist of a red earthy matter 
— hydrous silicate of alumina called bole. 
The Japanese also eat earth made into thin 
cakes ; they are offered for sale, and are 
used by the women to give themselves 
beauty and slenderness of form, and so 
must Cerange the digestive functions much 
as the more familiar vinegar so often used 
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among us for the same unnatural purpose. 
Ehrenberg found that this edible earth 
consisted of the remains of microscopic 
animals and plants that had been depos- 
ited from fresh water. In northern Eu- 
rope an earth mainly composed of the 
empty shells of minute infusorial animal- 
cule is still much eaten, and in times of 
famine something very similar, called 
mountain-meal, has been used in northern 
Germany. A mid-African tribe eats clay, 
preferring that of ant hills, in the inter- 
vals between meals. The colored people 
of Sierra Leone devour the red earth of 
which ant hills are composed. It has, 
however, been asserted and on good evi- 
dence that much of the clay eaten by the 
inhabitants of tropical countries is dirt 
pure and simple, and without any alimen- 
tary value. The Agmara Indians eat a 
white clay, which is rather gritty, and 
which careful analysis proves to be totally 
devoid of any organic matter affording 
nutriment. Sir Samuel Argoll gave one 
of the earliest notices of this practice ina 
narrative of a “Journie in Virginia” in 
1613. “In this journie,” he says, “ I like- 
wise found a mine of which I have sent 
a triall into England; and likewise a 
stronger kind of earth, the virtue whereof 
I know not, but the Indians eat it for 
Physicke, alleging that it cureth the sick- 
ness and pain of the belly.” Geophagy 
becomes at last an incurable vice, and Dr. 
Galt speaks of having seen a Mestizc sol- 
dier dying from dysentery with a lump of 
clay in his mouth half an hour before his 
death. 

Our subject is very far from completed, 
and we have done little more than touch 
the fringe of practically an inexhaustible 
study. Truly man is far excellence a 
cooking and an eating animal. He can 
find something to satisfy his appetite, if 
not always to please his palate, wherever 
he betakes himself, and he is never so 
happy as when exercising his ingenuity in 
discovering fresh additions to a dietary 
already formidable from its variety and 
dangerous from its temptations. Every 
month something fresh is discovered, 
compounded, or invented. Every im- 
provement in the arts furnishes us with 
additional luxuries, often to the neglect of 
simpler, cheaper, and more wholesome 
foods; while every fresh investigation of 
the remoter parts of the globe brings to 
light hitherto unheard-of culinary dainties. 
If things go on as they are going, the day 
will come when not even the omnivorous 
appetite of a city alderman will, in the 
course of a long tenure of office, be able 
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to do justice to all the costly delicacies 
which human industry and ingenuity can 
bring together for its delectation. Cour- 
age, dear gourmand, you will never ex- 
haust all the culinary supplies awaiting 
you; do not despair, dear gourmet, your 
many wants are not forgotten, and ingen- 
ious cooks are striving to provide you with 
still greater variety. 
ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN 
MEMOIRS. 


Il. 
MY MUSICIAN. 


OneE’s early life is certainly a great deal 
more amusing to look back to, than it 
used to be when it was going on. Forone 
thing it isn’t nearly so long now as it was 
then, and remembered events come cheer- 
fully scurrying up one after another, while 
the intervening periods are no longer the 
portentous cycles they once used to seem. 
And another thing to be considered is 
that the people walking in and out of the 
bygone mansions of life were not, to our 
newly opened eyes, the interesting person- 
ages many of them have since become: 
then they were men walking as trees be- 
fore us, without names or histories ; now 
some of the very names mean for us the 
history of our time. Very young people’s 
eyes are certainly of more importance to 
them than their ears, and they all see the 
persons they are destined to spend their 
lives with long before the figures begin to 
talk and to explain themselves. 

My grandmother had a little society of 
her own at Paris, in the midst of which 
she seemed to reign from dignity and 
kindness of heart; her friends it must be 
confessed have not as yet become historic, 
but she herself was well worthy of a rec- 
ord. Grandmothers in books and memoirs 
are mostly alike, stately, old-fashioned, 
kindly, and critical. Mine was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. She had been 
one of the most beautiful women of her 
time; very tall, with a queenly head and 
carriage, she always moved in a dignified 
way. She had an odd taste in dress, | 
remember, and used to walk out ina red 
merino cloak trimmed with ermine, which 
gave her the air of a retired empress 
wearing out her robes. She was a woman 
of strong feeling, somewhat imperious, 
with a passionate love for little children, 
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and with extraordinary sympathy and en- 
thusiasm for any one in trouble or in dis- 
grace. How benevolently she used to 
look round the room at her many frotégés, 
with her beautiful grey eyes! Her friends 
as arule were shorter than she was and 
brisker, less serious and emotional. They 
adopted her views upon politics, religion, 
and homeopathy, or at all events did not 
venture to contradict them. But they 
certainly could not reach her heights, and 
her almost romantic passion of feeling. 

A great many of my earliest recollec- 
tions seem to consist of old ladies, — hun- 
dreds of old ladies so they appear to me, 
as I look back through the larger end of 
my glasses to the time when my sister and 
I were two little girls living at Paris. I 
remember that after a long stay in En- 
gland with our father, the old ladies seemed 
changed somehow to our more experienced 
eyes. They were the same, but with more 
variety; not all alike as they had seemed 
before, not all the same age; some were 
younger, some were older than we had 
remembered them —one was actually 
married! Our grandmother looked older 
to us; we were used to seeing our father’s 
grey hair, but that hers should turn white 
too seemed almost unnatural. The very 
first time we walked out with her after our 
return, we met the bride of whose marriage 
we had heard while we were away. She 
was a little dumpy, good-natured woman 
of about forty-five, I suppose, — shall I 
ever forget the thrill with which we 
watched her approach, hanging with care- 
less grace upon her husband’s arm? She 
wore light, tight kid gloves upon her little 
fat hands, and a bonnet like a bride’s 
cake. Marriage had not made her proud 
as it does some people; she recognized 
us at once and introduced us to the gen- 
tleman. ‘“ Very ’appy to make your ac- 
quaintance, miss,” said he. “ Mrs. C, ’ave 
often mentioned you at our place.” 

Children begin by being Philistines. 
As we parted I said to my grandmother 
that I had always known people dropped 
their h’s, but that I didn’t know one ever 
married them. My grandmother seemed 
trying not to laugh, but she answered 
gravely that Mr. and Mrs. C. !ooked very 
happy, h’s or no h’s. And so they did, 
walking off along those illuminated Ely- 
sian fields gay with the echoes of Paris 
in May, while the children capered to 
itinerant music, and flags were flying and 
penny trumpets ringing, and strollers and 
spectators were lining the way, and the 
long, interminable procession of carriages 
in the centre of the road went rolling 
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steadily towards the Bois de Boulogne, 
As we walked homewards I remember how 
evening after evening the sun used to set 
splendidly in the very centre of the great 
Ghemahal and at the far end of the ave. 
nue, and flood everything in a glorious 
tide of light. What indeed did an aspirate 
more or less matter at such a moment! 

I don’t think we ever came home from 
one of our walks that we did not find our 
grandfather sitting in the twilight, watch- 
ing for our grandmother’s return. We 
used to ask him if he didn’t find it very 
dull doing nothing in the twilight, but he 
used to tell us it was his thinking-time. 
My sister and I thought thinking dread- 
fully dull, and only longed for candles and 
“* Chambers’ Miscellany.” A good deal of 
thinking went on in our peaceful home; 
we should have liked more doing. One 
day was just like another; my grand- 
mother and my grandfather sat on either 
side of the hearth in their two accustomed 
places; there was a French cook ina 
white cap who brought in the trays and 
the lamp at the appointed hour; there was 
Chambers on the bookshelf, “ Pickwick,” 
and all my father’s books of course, and 
“The Listener,” by Caroline Fry, which 
used to be my last desperate resource 
when I had just finished all the others, 
We lived in a sunny little flat on a fourth 
floor, with windows east and west and a 
wide horizon from- each, and the sound of 
the cries from the street below, and the 
confusing roll of the wheels when the 
windows were open in summer. In win- 
ter time we dined at five by lamp-light at 
the round table in my grandfather’s study. 
After dinner we used to go into the pretty 
blue drawing-room where the peat fire 
would be burning brightly in the open 
grate, and the evening paper would come 
in with the tea. I can see it all still, hear 
it, smell the peat, and taste the odd, her- 
baceous tea and the French bread and 
butter. On the band of the Constitutional 
newspaper was printed “M. le Major 
Michel Eschmid.” It was not my grand- 
father’s name or anything like it, but he 
would gravely say that when English peo- 
ple lived in France they must expect to 
have their names gallicized, and his paper 
certainly found him out evening after 
evening. While my grandmother with 
much emphasis read the news (she was a 
fervent republican and so was my grand- 
father), my sister and I would sit uncon- 
scious of politics and happy over our 
story-books until the fatal inevitable mo- 
ment when a ring was heard at the bell 
and evening callers were announced. Then 
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we reluctantly shut up our books for we 
were told to get our needlework when the 
company came in, and we had to find 
chairs and hand teacups, and answer in- 
quiries, and presently go to bed. 

The ladies would come in in their bon- 
nets, with their news and their comments 
upon the public events, which, by the way, 
seemed to go off like fireworks in those 
days expressly for our edification. Ours 
was a talkative, economical, and active 
little society, — Cranford en Voyage is the 
impression which remains to me of those 
early surroundings. If the ladies were 
one and all cordially attached to my grand- 
mother, to my grandfather they were still 
more devoted. A major is amajor. He 
used to sign their pension papers, admin- 
ister globules for their colds, give point 
and support to their political opinions. I 
can see him still sitting in his armchair 
by the fire with a little semi-circle round 
about the hearth. Ours was anything but 
a meek and disappointed community. We 
may have had our reverses—and very 
important reverses they all seem to have 
been — but we had all had spirit enough 
to leave our native shores and settle in 
Paris, not without a certain implied dis- 
approval of the other people who went on 
living in England regardless of expense. 
My father was no exception to this criti- 
cism. Why, they used to say, did he re- 
main in that nasty smoky climate, so bad 
for health and spirits? Why didn’t he 
settle in Paris and write works upon the 
French? Why didn’t I write and coax 
him to come, and tell him that it was our 
grandmother’s wish that he should do so, 
that the speaker, Mademoiselle Trotkins 
(or whoever it might be) had told me to 
write? 1 remember going through an 
early martyrdom at these friendly hands, 
and bitterly and silently resenting their 
indignation with any one who could prefer 
that black and sooty place, London, to 
Paris. Though to be sure the /oyers were 
becoming more exorbitant every day, and 
as for the fruztiére at the corner she was 
charging no less than forty sous for her 
Isyngy. We always talked in a sort of 
sandwich of French and English. Oddly 
enough, though we talked French and 
some of us even looked French, we knew 
no French people. From time to time at 
other houses I used to hear of real for- 
eigners, but I don’t remember seeing any 
at ours, except a Jasteur who sometimes 
came, and a certain Vicomte de B. (I had 
nearly written Bragelonne) whose mother, 
I believe, was also English. Feunes filles, 
jeunes fleurs, he used to say, bowing to 
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the young ladies. This was our one onl 

approach to an introduction to Frenc 

society. But all the same one cannot live 
abroad without imbibing something of the 
country, of the kingdoms of the air and 
the earth and the waters among which one 
is living. Breath and food and raiment 
are a part of one’s life after all and a very 
considerable part; and all the wonderful 
tide of foreign sunshine and the cheerful 
crowds and happy voices outside, and the 
very click of pots and pans in the little 
kitchen at the back seemed to have a char- 
acter of their own. And so, though we 
knew nothing of the French, we got to 
know France and to feel at home there 
beneath its blue sky, and I think to this 
day a holiday abroad is ten times more a 
holiday than a holiday at home. From 
mere habit one seems to be sixteen again, 
and one’s spirits rise and one’s exigencies 
abate. Besides the dwellers in the af- 
partements and the regular customers of 
the extortionate /ructiére there used to be 
passing friends and acquaintances who 
visited us on their way to other resorts — 
to Italy, to the German baths. Some 
stopped in Paris for a week or two at a 
time, others for a few days only. I re- 
member three Scotch ladies, for whom my 
grandmother had a great regard, who were 
not part of‘our community, but who used 
to pass through Paris and always made a 
certain stay. I was very much afraid of 
them, though interested at the same time 
as girls are in unknown quantities. They 
were well connected and had estates and 
grand relations in the distance, though 
they seemed to live as simply as we did. 
One winter it was announced that they 
had taken an apartment for a few weeks, 
and next morning I was sent with a note 
to one of them by my grandmother. They 
were tall, thin ladies, two were widows, 
one was a spinster; of the three the un- 
married one frightened me most. On this 
occasion, after reading the note, one of 
the widow ladies said to the spinster, 
Miss X., who had got her bonnet on, 
“Why, you were just going to call on 
Mrs. A. B., were you not? Why don’t 
you take the child back with you in the 
carriage?” “I must first go and see how 
he is this morning,” said Miss X., some- 
what anxiously, ‘and then I could take 
her home, of course. Are the things 
packed?” A servant came in carrying a 
large basket with a variety of bottles and 
viands and napkins. I had not presence 
of mind to run away as I longed to do, 
and ina minute I found myself sitting in 
alittle open carriage with the Scotch lady, 
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and the basket on the opposite seat. I 
thought her, if possible, more terrible than 
ever —she seemed grave, pre-occupied. 
She had a long nose, a thick brown com- 
plexion, greyish sandy hair, and was 
dressed in scanty cloth skirts grey and 
sandy too. She spoke to me, I believe, 
but my heart was in my mouth ; I hardly 
dared even listen to what she said. We 
drove along the Champs Elysées towards 
the arch and then turned intoa side street, 
and presently came to a house at the door 
of which the carriage stopped. The lady 
got out, carefully carrying her heavy 
basket, and told me to follow, and we 
began to climb the shiny stairs — one, 
two flights I think—ther we rang at a 
bell and the door was almost instantly 
opened. It was opened by a slight, deli- 
cate-looking man with long hair, bright 
eyes, and a long, hooked nose. When 
Miss X. saw him she hastily put down her 
basket upon the floor, caught both his 
hands in hers, began to shake them gently, 
and to scold him in an affectionate re- 
proving way for having come to the door. 
He laughed, said he guessed who it 
was, and motioned to her to enter, and 
I followed at her sign with the basket — 
followed into a narrow little room, a 
dining-room or passage, with no furniture 
in it whatever but an upright piano against 
the wall and a few straw chairs standing 
on the wooden shiny floor. He made us 
sit down with some courtesy, and in reply 
to her questions said he was pretty well. 
Had heslept? Heshookhis head. Had 
he eaten? He shrugged his shoulders 
and then he pointed to the piano. He 
had been composing something —I re- 
member that he spoke in an abrupt, light 
sort of way —would Miss X. like to hear 
it? “She would like to hear it,” she an- 
swered, “of course she would dearly like 
to hear it; but it would tire him to play ; 
it could not be good for him.” Hesmiled 
again, shook back his long hair, and sat 
down immediately; and then the music 
began and the room was filled with con- 
tinuous sound, he looking over his shoul- 
der now and then to see if we were liking 
it. The lady sat absorbed and listening, 
and asI looked at her I saw tears in her 
eyes — great clear tears rolling down her 
cheeks while the music poured on and on. 
I can’t, alas, recall that music! I would 
give anything to remember it now; but 
the truth is I was so interested in the 
people that I scarcely listened. When he 
stopped at last and looked round the lady 
started up. ‘“ You mustn’t play any 
more,” she said; “no more, no more, it’s 
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too beautiful,” — and she praised him and 
thanked him ina tender, motherly, pitying 
sort of way, and then hurriedly said we 
must go; but as we took leave she added, 
almost.in a whisper with a humble apolo- 
gizing look, “I have brought you some of 
that jelly, and my sister sent-some of the 
wine you fancied the other day; pray, 
pray, try totake alittle.” Heagain shook 
his head at her, seeming more vexed than 
grateful. “ Itis very wrong; you shouldn't 
bring me these things,” he said in French. 
“1 won’t play to you if you do,” — but she 
put him back softly, and hurriedly closed 
the door upon him and the offending 
basket, and hastened away. As we were 
coming down-stairs she wiped her eyes 
again. By this time I had got to love her, 
plain, tall, grim, warm-hearted woman ; all 
my silly terrors were gone. She looked 
hard at me as we drove away. “ Never 
forget that you have heard Chopin play,” 
she said with emotion, “for soon no one 
will ever hear him play any more.” 

Sometimes reading the memoirs of the 
great musician, the sad story of his early 
death, of his passionate fidelity, and cruel 
estrangement from the companion he most 
loved, I have remembered this little scene 
with comfort and pleasure, and known 
that he was not altogether alone in life, 
and that he had good friends who carec 
for his genius and tended him to the last. 
Of their affection he was aware. But of 
their constant secret material guardianship 
he was unconscious; the basket he evi- 
dently hated, the woman he turned to with 
most grateful response and dependence. 
He was to the very end abserbed in his 
music, in his art, in his love. He had be- 
stowed without counting all that he had to 
give ; he poured it forth upon others, never 
reckoning the cost; and then dying away 
from it all, he in turn took what came to 
him as a child might do, without ponder- 
ing or speculating overmuch. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
THE KINGS OF SWEDEN AND HOLLAND: 


THE KING OF SWEDEN. 


In the lovely town of Pau, romantically 
situated in the French Pyrenees, stands, 
close by the church of St. Jacques, a 
small, grey, one-storied, unpretentious 
house. Over its door runs an inscription, 
and from it the passer-by may learn how 
Charles Jean Bernadotte, who was born in 
this house in 1763, became in after years 
King Charles XIV. (John) of Sweden. A 








um and§ truly romantic history that of the Berna- 
pitying § dottes, who, thanks to an historical acci- 
aid we dent, were raised from simple obscure 
added, burghers of Pau to be rulers of the finest 
, apolo. kingdom in northern Europe. But if mere 
ome off chance raised them to this proud position, 
of the} jt was not mere chance that enabled them 
» Pray, ito retain it. In the general hurly-burly 
1 Shook J that followed the fall of Napoleon, the Ber- 
ed than} nadottes were among the few newly made 
ouldn't§ dynasties who were able to retain their 
"rench.§ thrones, and this because the king, like 
but she his after-time successors, had proved to 
closed} ii; people that though he might be a par- 
ending | yen among sovereigns, he was a sover- 
€ were eicn among men—a person of superior 
Tr eyes # mind and merit, who had quickly learnt to 
ve her, } comprehend the character and require- 
an ; all} ments of his subjects, and whose one de- 
looked sire was to satisfy the same. King Charles 
Never} John, the first Bernadotte sovereign, was 
Play,” | succeeded by his son Oscar I., and he in 
no one his turn by his son Charles XV.; and all 
their reigns, from 1818 down ‘to the pres- 
of the ent date, were years of peace and prosper- 
S early § ity for Sweden. 
dcruelf “Jt was in 1872 that the fourth regent of 
€ MOSt# the burgher family of Pau ascended the 
> Scene # Scandinavian throne. King Oscar II. 
known (Frederick), the reigning monarch, is the 
in life,§ third son of King Oscar I. and his consort, 
_CareC B brincess Josephine of Leuchtenberg, a 
he last.§ daughter of Eugéne Beauharnais, the 
But of stepson of Napoleon the Great. When 
anship | Prince Oscar Frederick was born his 
ne evi: F father was crown-prince, and his grand- 
to with } father, King Charles John, still reigned 
dence. } with undiminished vigor, notwithstanding 
in his pis great age. There seemed, therefore, 
ad be-§ jJittle prospect that this younger son would 
had tof ever ascend the throne. It was conse- 
» Hever H quently not thought needful to educate 
3 away# him with this goal in view, and he was 
ime tOB permitted to follow his own inclinations, 
onder B which attracted him powerfully to a sail- 
or’s life. At the age of eleven he entered 
the Swedish navy. Here he worked just 
like any common midshipman, and passed 
all the grades before he was promoted 
Hour. ff to be lieutenant. The thoroughness that 










characterizes his mind was noticed already 
then. He insisted on studying au ago 
all that bore on his profession directly or 
indirectly ; and the notes made by him of 
his voyages at the time attest to his pow- 
ers of observation. 

His first sea voyage took him to En- 
gland and the Mediterranean on board the 
frigate Eugénie, which at that time (1846) 
was commanded by Captain von Kru- 
senstjerod, an officer to whom the young 
subordinate became deeply attached, and 
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| on whose death he wrote a powerful poem, 


full of deep feeling. The prince was 
twenty when he returned from this cruise, 
his mind enlarged, his stock of knowledge 
enriched. He then, at his father’s wish, 
visited the University of Upsala, where he 
distinguished himself in mathematics, 
while never neglecting or abandoning his 
naval pursuits; so that in due course he 
rose to the rank of admiral. His excel- 
lent abilities, his personal amiability, made 
him beloved of his equals and inferiors in 
the navy, a love he returned, as is proved 
in his poem, “ Memories of the Swedish 
Fleet” —a fleet in which, as he says in 
his dedication, he passed the happiest and 
most careless years of his youth; on the 
sea were dreamed his brightest youthful 
dreams ; were knit his dearest friendships. 
This poem, which was a competition work 
written at the instigation of the Swedish 
Academy of Science, carried off the prize. 
It had been sent in anonymously. In- 
deed, to this day the king signs all his 
writings either simply “ Oscar Frederick,” 
or “ Oscar.” 

After leaving the university and pass- 
ing the needful military studies, Prince 
Oscar once more resumed his naval life, 
visiting in the course of his travels many 
lands and courts. In 1852 the sudden 
death of his brother Gustav, a prince en- 
dowed with rare musical ability, for the 
first time made the world regard him as a 
possible Swedish ruler, for up to that date 
his brother Charles’s marriage had proved 
childless. This event made it desirable 
that Prince Oscar should marry, and his 
father sent him forth to the Continent, to 
visit the courts of Europe, and seek for 
himself the wife that should please his 
fancy, for at the Swedish court mere mar- 
riages of reason and politics were not de 
rigueur. What distinguished the Swed- 
ish Bernadottes, and distinguishes all 
their descendants, is their truly noble and 
loving family life, whence spring grand 
and beautiful human beings, ennobled by 
this the most potent factor of education. 
It was at the little court of Wied that 
Prince Oscar first saw the woman who has 
been to him a true helpmate and loving 
consort. His meeting with her is told in 
his poem “ Monrepos,” the name of the 
Prince of Wied’s family castle. In 1857 
he led to his far northern home his “ angel 
bright and good,” the Princess Sofia of 
Nassau. 

A quiet, happy, retired life was that 
led by the young couple, the mother occu- 
pied with the care of the baby boy who the 
following year came to charm their hearts, 
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and that of the delighted grandfather ; the 
father busy with his scientific studies, with 
projects for the development of his coun- 
try’s navy, with art, music, and literature. 
It was then he wrote his drama (“ Castle 
Kronberg”), since often acted both in 
Sweden and abroad, originally written in 
French. He also at this time devoted 
much care to the study of military art, 
giving an impetus to the founding of the 
Swedish Military Literary Union, in 
which society he himself delivered a num- 
ber of most admirable lectures on themes 
bearing upon army matters. Voyages and 
voyagers naturally claimed his vivid inter- 
est as an ex-sailor. He especially encour- 
aged all Arctic explorations ; wherefore a 
land discovered by Swedish explorers has 
been named after him — Prince Oscar’s 
Land. Many academical dissertations by 
the prince also date from the time ere he 
was Called to rule. 

Most notable among these, and after- 
wards collected into a volume, are the 
“ Musical Festival Speeches,” delivered 
at various intervals from 1864 to 1871. In 
these the king shows himself not only the 
excellent musician he is, but also an ad- 
mirable critic. He does not treat music 
as an abstract art, detached from all other 
human endeavors ; he considers it rather 
as part of the grand whole of our intellec- 
tual life, bound up with the sister sci- 
ences, and reflecting with them in intimate 
union the whole spiritual character of the 
people among which it takes birth. Both 
as regards form and language, these ad- 
dresses are far above the average. In- 
deed, their language often rises to poetic 
eloquence ; as in the first, in which the 
speaker sets forth his musical creed, of 
which the main dogma is that nature is 
inseparable from harmony. “ When God 
spoke that mighty word, ‘ Let there be 
light,’ he created at the same time with 
the outer world, the world of harmony, the 
world of sound.” In “winged language ” 
he then goes on to tell of the cosmopol- 
itan character of music — cosmopolitan, 
and yet national—for each people gives 
it its own peculiar stamp. 

A poetical translation of Goethe’s 
“ Torquato Tasso” into Swedish earned 
for its author the honor of election as a 
corresponding member of the Frankfort 
Academy of Sciences. It was preceded 
by an exquisitely graceful dedication to 
his wife, telling how what Leonora had 
been to Tasso, she had been to him— 
the love, the inspirer, the crowning happi- 
ness of his existence. Indeed, this royal 
poet is specially felicitous in translation, 
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as he proved also in a version of Herder’s 
“Cid,” and as he may yet prove some 
later day, when the piles of manuscripts, 
original and translated, that have accumu- 
lated unprinted since he ascended the 
throne are allowed to see the light of day. 
Hitherto his royal duties have hindered 
him from finding the needful time for press 
revision, and so ajiso has a certain timid- 
ity; a fear lest they should earn praise 
merely on account of their writer’s rank, 
rather than for their intrinsic merits. 


Not long, however, could Prince Oscar 
thus live the life of a simple burgher who 
has no duties to the masses. In 1859 his 
father died, and his brother ascended the 
throne. As the new king was still child- 
less, it fell to Prince Oscar to fill the réle 
of crown-prince and undertake all the 
onerous Offices of that post, a post from 
which he never was relieved until his 
brother’s sudden and unexpected death in 
1872 placed the crown upon his own 
brow. His poetic gifts hence had to 
rest awhile, but only for awhile. In in- 
tervals of business, in spare moments, 
Oscar Frederick is always ready to use 
his pen. The list of his published works 
alone is a long as well as a worthy record. 
After Gustavus III., he is certainly the 
most literary monarch Sweden ever pos- 
sessed, While acting as crown-prince, it 
was history that chiefly attracted his atten- 
tion, and he then wrote his memoir of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, which he first 
delivered publicly in the form of a speech. 
Notwithstanding Voltaire’s immortal 
work on the same theme, the king of 
Sweden’s memoir holds its own for grace 
of style and narrative form, and is besides 
far more accurate as regards fact than 
that of his French predecessor on the 
same domain. The poems of the same 
date are all inspired by the royal author’s 
keen love of nature. His sailor life 
awakened his powers of observation; he 
is familiar with nature in all her moods; 
and this knowledge is variously reflected 
in his verse. His very real and simple 
piety, too, finds an outlet in his poems. 
His “Easter Hymn” has taken rank 
among the best evangelical church songs. 
A German translation of these poems 
was, by the king’s express desire, dedi- 
cated to the then crown-prince Frederick 
William (Frederick III.), as “the patron 
of work, of peace, and humanity.” 

Perchance one of the. most charming 
poems the royal author ever penned is 
that he calls, ‘In my Home.” It refers 
to his favorite castle in the Sound of Hel- 
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singborg (Sofiero); so called in compli- 
ment to his wife. And the verses tell of 
a stroll through the domain under the 
guidance of its lord. It is a cycle of five 
poems, describing what may be seen from 
the various windows. “A few square 
panes of glass,” he sings, “ but how many 
pictures it affords me!” He then de- 
scribes the view; he recalls the old 
strange Sagas of Sweden’s past; he knits 
that past so skilfully in union with the 
present that the cycle forms a perfect 
series of pictures of Sweden’s story. 

“In my home,” writes the worthy host, 
“many a window remains unclosed. I 
love to feel the summer’s breezes, I love 
to feel the sky my roof. From far the 
vaporous sea wind fans my brow. Here 
is the room in which I dwell. myself. 
Enter it, guest, from out the breezy 
balcony.” 

After leading his guest from room to 
room, the royal poet arrives at last at 
those dwelt in by the hostess. ‘“ These,” 
he sings, “are Aer favorite rooms; here 
flowers are bathed in sunshine. There 
is no sweeter freehold than this that she 
has chosen for herself. An awning cov- 
ers the verandah, whence resting, our 
eyes look over the ocean spread beyond. 
And round about is room for children’s 
sports; to learn to play, also to slumber, 
ever near the mother, for such is our 
custom. Above is my small treasure- 
house of books that has the view I speak 
of, and room is here besides for many a 
faithful friend, a dear acquaintance. 
Then tell me, could I desire a larger 
house, more brilliant rooms? My bed 
stands peacefully under a peaceful roof, 
my days are filled with art, science, and 
poesy; and day by day I drink rich 
draughts of nectar from the balmy forest 
airs, from ocean’s wave.” 

Indeed, Prince Oscar’s ambition did 
not rise above the laurel of poetic fame. 
When the kingly crown descended on 
his head he accepted the burden with 
resignation. He sighed sadly at exchang- 
ing his quiet burgher existence for the 
uneasy honors of athrone. He accepted 
the post as his duty, and conscientiously 
has he fulfilled what he then undertook. 


It was in 1872 that the Duke of Oester- 
Gotland (as Oscar Frederick was called 
till then) ascended the dual throne of 
Sweden and Norway. In his first address 
tohis Riksdag he sketched the programme 
of the policy to which he has ever re- 
mained faithful. 

“ Like my noble predecessors,” he said, 
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“TI too have decided to choose a device, 
I am deeply penetrated with the sense 
that the royal crown which has fallen to 
me as heir is not lent to me for mere 
outer splendor. Rather I know and admit 
that my responsible royal mission, of 
which the crown is a symbol, has been 
laid upon me to promote ¢he welfare of 
the brother nations. May these words be 
my motto, ‘ Brédrafolkens Val’! May 
they give expression to my ardent love 
for the two nations united by my great 
predecessor, whose happiness is my high- 
est earthly goal! May they indicate the 
nature to which, with God’s help, m 
actions, as Sweden and Norway’s king, will 
give expression !” 

The device King Oscar chose for him- 
self showed that he had realized of what 
nature would be his regal difficulties. 
Most earnestly, most conscientiously, has 
he striven to promote the welfare of the 
dual Scandinavian domain, but it has been 
no easy task, nor can it be said to have 
been crowned with entire success. The 
fault, however, is not the king’s, it lies 
inherent in the character of the position, 
which presents an insoluble difficulty. 
Two nations have here been artificially 
put together into harness whose past his- 
tory and present aims are as the poles 
asunder. The one has a long and varied 
history behind it, full of warnings and 
lessons —a history that tells of doughty 
deeds as well as of deep humiliations ; 
the other counts its re-birth as a people 
but by few decades. Add to this a dif- 
ference of language, an intense mutual 
jealousy, a fundamental leaning on the 
one side to Conservatism, on the other to 
Radicalism, and we have some faint idea 
of the problem with which King Oscar 
has to deal. No wonder he has less leis- 
ure to indite poetry. 

The inimical spirit made itself felt from 
the first moment. Thus one of the first 
acts of the Riksdag on his accession was 
to cut down his moderate civil list of 
nine hundred thousand rixdollars by one 
hundred thousand, and it is well known 
that the king was crowned at his own 
expense. Since then his one task and aim 
has ever been to prevent the dominant 
Radical party from going too far, at the 
same time keeping within the bounds of his 
very limited prerogative. The strained 
relations that have ever existed between 
Sweden and Norway since their forcible 
union has led to some bitter polemics. 
The extreme Norwegian Radicals desire 
a republic, and their leaders — and in par- 
ticular the poet Bjérnsen — have assailed 
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the king of Sweden most virulently and 
most unjustifiably. Bjérnsen at last went 
so far as to challenge the king to give 
him the satisfaction due from one gentle- 
man to another for an alleged libel, the 
king having been reported to have said 
that there was not one of the Ten Com- 
mandments which Bjérnsen had not 
broken. The poet was obliged to leave 
Norway for a time in consequence of the 
scandal he had upraised, but has since 
returned, mightier than ever, and with in- 
creased power as a demagogue. The 
author Ibsen, too, is among those who 
make opposition to the monarchy, and he 
too went into voluntary banishment. 

So far, therefore, Oscar’s desire to be 
a union king has not been realized, and 
that was what he wished above all. It is, 
indeed, a difficult task to rule with three 
Chambers, of which Sweden has two and 
Norway one, the latter country having by 
decree abolished the nobility, and with it 
the second house. That under these cir- 
cumstances the king has never lost his 
personal popularity is almost marvellous ; 
and yet so itis. He is esteemed by all, 
excepting, perchance, a few of the ex- 
tremest politicians, who are so blinded by 
party as to confuse the man with the 
cause. ‘That Oscar II.’s reign has been 
important and efficacious for Scandinavia 
it would be hard todeny. He has raised 
the country commercially and industri- 
ally ; has encouraged art and science. By 
every means in his power he tries to get 
at the real requirements of his people. 
He travels much in the provinces, he in- 
terviews both public and private person- 
ages, he insists as far as in him lies on 
having the truth concerning all matters. 
He even often appears unexpectedly in 
the police courts to hear the trial himself, 
and frequently he exercises his royal pre- 
rogative of pardoning if the offences be 
small. Since 1823 no Swedish king had 
availed himself of this right, and that 
such actions, and many others of a like 
peaceful nature, endear him to his sub- 
jects, can easily be understood. 

It is beyond a question that this king 
takes his duties strenuously. Among the 
“ Thoughts and Leaflets from my Jour- 
nals,” which he has issued from time to 
time, can be read this utterance: “A king 
must ever know how to subordinate all 
the inclinations of his character — even 
the most legitimate —to the exigencies 
of political wisdom and to the real, well- 
comprehended advantages of his Father- 
land.” Oscar Frederick’s active, sincere 
piety makes it easier for him to accom- 
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plish these acts of self-sacrifice — often 
in his case very great, for his character, 
like that of all individual thinkers, is well 
pronounced, and his inclinations marked. 


A valuable support has he found in his 
wife, who has made the welfare of the less 
fortunate of her husband’s subjects her 
great care—the crippled, maimed, sick, 
and weary. Above all, everything bear- 
ing on the happiness of children elicits 
her interest. She holds by the maxim 
that the world’s history is made in the 
nursery, and first for her own and now 
for the nation’s young ones she has a 
tender care. She has her reward in her 
four stately sons, who are the pride of the 
country, beloved and respected of all. 
Her own health of late years has been 
far from strong, and it is this that gives 
to her face so pathetic an expression; 
but she is happy, nevertheless, in her 
quiet, retiring way ; and her counsels are 
sought and valued by her consort. 

The four sons who hopefully surround 
the Swedish throne are respectively the 
crown-prince, the Duke of Gé6tland, the 
Duke of Westergotland, and the Duke of 
Nerike. The eldest, Prince Gustav, has 
inherited much of his father’s ability, and 
has distinguished himself both as a trav- 
eller and as a soldier. Those who know 
him intimately praise his cool judgment 
and his penetrating powers of reasoning. 
He is slow to take decisions, studying a 
matter from all sides; but a conclusion 
once arrived at, he is inflexible in its exe- 
cution. He married, in 1881, the grand- 
daughter of the late emperor William I., 
Princess Victoria of Baden, a marriage 
that gave universal satisfaction. Indeed, 
it became, quite unintentionally, an act of 
historical restitution, for it happens that 
the princess is the great granddaughter of 
the banished Swedish King Gustav IV. 
(Adolf). Thus the great-grandson of Ber- 
nadotte led back to Scandinavia the great- 
granddaughter of the monarch whom his 
forefather had chased from the throne. 
Two bonnie little boys have come to bless 
their union —children to whom their 
mother devotes herself with fond pride. 


The second son (Prince Oscar, once 
Duke of Gétland, now, since his marriage, 
simple Prince Bernadotte) was awhile ago 
the object of much European interest on 
account of his romantic attachment to 
Mlle. Ebba Munck, his mother’s favorite 
maid-of-honor. For a long time King 
Oscar would not hear of the match. He 
remembered how he himself, born far dis: 
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tant from the throne, had been called upon 
to assume it, and the lady, though charm- 
ing and unobjectionable in all respects, 
was not of royal birth. The situation of 
the Bernadottes as Jarvenus among the 
European royalties was difficult enough, 
and such a marriage might render it more 
difficult for Prince Oscar were he ever 
called on to rule. In vain the prince 
begged to be allowed to renounce his 
birthright, pointing to his three stalwart 
brothers; in vain the queen pleaded for 
the lovers. Prince Oscar travelled to see 
if he could forget his affection. Mlle. 
Munck was removed from the court. All 
proved useless. It then happened that 
the queen was seized with one of her seri- 
ous attacks of illness—so serious this 
time that her recovery was despaired of. 
An operation was needful. Before sub- 
mitting to it the queen made the king 
promise that should her life be saved, 
he would consent to the marriage of the 
lovers. Reluctantly he promised. The 
operation was made, and was successful ; 
the queen recovered. She then sent for 
her favorite maid-of-honor to have her 
once more about her. It was Christmas 
evening, all the family were assembled in 
the invalid’s room, and Mile. Munck, who 
has a lovely voice, was singing with feel- 
ing a poem of the king’s, in which he 
pleads for the rights due to love. The 
charming singer emphasized her words, 
whether by accident ordesign. The king 
listened enrapt. Did he notice that all 
eyes were fixed on him in petition, and 
especially those of his wife? Be itso or 
no, the song ended, he remained for a while 
in deep thought, then rose up suddenly 
from where he sat, and approaching 
Prince Oscar, took his hand and laid it 
silently into that of Ebba Munck. Hecan 
have little reason to repent his resolution ; 
the young couple are truly happy. Since 
their marriage — celebrated quite quietly 
at the English seaside town of Bourne- 
mouth — they have led a modest retired 
life in their castle by the sea (Karlscrona). 
A quiet, but not an idle life. The prince 
is busy all day with the pursuits of a pri- 
vate gentleman and the occupation of a 
sailor prince. The other day he emulated 
another northern prince, great Peter of 
Russia, in valiantly rescuing a number of 
drowning fellow-creatures from a watery 
grave. He saw from his windows that a 
sailing-boat containing four men was up- 
set in a furious gale. He ran down at 
once, and, together with a fisherman of 
the neighborhood, rode through the wild 
waves and succeeded in rescuing three of 
LIVING AGE. VOL, LXXI. 3688 
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the shipwrecked men. He takes a keen 
interest in all charitable works, and is at 
the head of various benevolent societies, 
spending for them not only his time but 
his money. Like his brothers, he is re- 
markably handsome, of a dark type of 
beauty, such as is common to all the Ber- 
nadottes. 


Prince Charles, who is the military 
prince, is as yet unmarried. He has trav- 
elled much in the East, and has written a 
vivid account of his adventures, which 
modesty has hitherto prevented him from 
publishing. 

The youngest scion of the house, Prince 
Eugéne, is devoted to the fine arts, and is 
at present studying in Paris with a view 
to fitting himself to be a painter. His 
work so far shows a leaning towards the 
prevalent rationalism, but it is too early 
to decide whither his undoubted talents 
may lead him. 


Until 1889 yet another noble soul en- 
riched the Swedish royal — circle — 
namely, Princess Eugénie, the king’s sis- 
ter, a pious, self-sacrificing woman, whose 
sickly health did not hinder her from de- 
voting herself to music and poetry, in 
both of which branches she achieved some 
charming successes, though often at the 
cost of bodily strength. Her charity too 
was unslacking, her benefits to the poor 
never-ending. A touching trait told of her 
characterizes her better than volumes of 
description. A poorhouse was needed 
near the castle on the isle of Gétland, 
where she always spent her summers, but 
there were no funds to erect it with. With- 
out making any parade of the matter, she 
secretly sold her diamonds and gave the 
money that resulted to this end. A year 
after, when she came again to visit this 
spot, the workhouse stood ready. The 
welcome she received from the poor peo- 
ple, for whom she had thus provided a 
home, was enthusiastic. All greeted her 
with smiles and cries of joy. Only one 
old man among the crowd wept bitterly. 
The princess asked the cause, and was 
told that he was a hardened sinner, who 
had only begun to work since he came to 
this house, and who there had learnt to 
turn to God. Until this day none had 
ever seen him weep. His tears flowed for 
the first time at sight of her whom he called « 
the “saviour of his soul.” When the 
princess heard this, she said, “In these 
tears I see my diamonds again.” 

It would certainly not be easy to find a 
more worthy family in private or royal 
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life than this of Sweden. As for the king, 
he is almost an ideal personage, with his 
talents, his immaculate private life, his 
pleasant and winning personality. In 
public the court life is stately, but even 
there he is not unapproachable. Once a 
week he holds open audiences, and all 
who like to come are received. He talks 
to these visitors, not with mere ceremony, 
but strives to enter into the true require- 
ments of those who seek him. When at 
his country seat, he particularly encour- 
ages the visits of naval men. Whenever 
he can he wears his admiral’s dress, be- 
cause he loves the sea, and _ he likes noth- 
ing better than a long yarn with some old 
sea comrade, In the love of his family 
and of his friends Oscar of Sweden’s life 
may truly be counted happy. 


THE KING OF HOLLAND. 

THERE is perhaps no more comic inci- 
dent in all history— indeed it savors 
rather of oféra douffe than of serious story 
— than that which occurred in May, 1889, 
in the little kingdom of Holland. For 
some months previously its ruler had 
lain dying, bulletins as to his sinking con- 
dition were daily issued to all Europe, the 
most eminent physicians had pronounced 
him beyond hope, his necrology lay ready 
for print in every newspaper office of the 
world, and all details as to the succession 
were arranged. This succession was to 
fall on the little Princess Wilhelmina, the 
only surviving child of the king, in whose 
favor the Dutch constitution was revised 
only two years before. But since the 
smail grand duchy of Luxemburg is un- 
der the Salic law, this onerous possession 
could not pass into the little girl’s hands, 
but falls instead to Duke Adolf of Nassau, 
the nearest male agnate of the house of 
Orange and Nassau, a relationship that 
dates back to the thirteenth century. See- 
ing the desperate state of the king, the 
new Dutch regents thought it became 
them to call upon this duke to enter upon 
his future estates provisionally as regent, 
but with the assurance, as all thought, of 
being in a few hours, at most days, its 
sovereign. Duke Adolf, himself but a 
few months the junior of the dying mon- 
arch, hastened toobey the summons. He 
certainly did not display too much tact in 
his act of taking possession, and he spoke 
with an assurance, destined to prove too 
assured, of his future government. May 
day was fixed for the formal ceremony of 
installation. On the eve of that day, to 
every one’s astonishment, the king of Hol- 
land upraised himself from what all be- 
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lieved to be his death-bed, and, with a 
clearness of thought which none expected 
from a brain authoritatively pronounced 
to be paralyzed, stated that so long as he 
breathed, the reins of power should not 
pass out of his hands, and that Duke 
Adolf of Nassau might return whence he 
had come. 

The event caused no little amusement 
throughout Europe and much mortification 
to the duke, who had to return crestfallen 
to his villa on the Rhine, his dream of 
being a reigning sovereign once more de- 
molished. The Prussians had deprived 
him of his hereditary little State of Nas- 
sau, and now a sudden resurrection from 
the dead deprived him of a realm of which 
he already —so ran his public declaration 
to his hoped-for subjects — felt himself a 
citizen in heart and soul. He permitted 
some very ill-judged criticisms of the event 
to appear in papers friendly to him, re- 
marks that evinced all too clearly his keen 
annoyance at the sorry figure he had cut. 
Meantime the king of Holland no doubt 
laughed in his sleeve at the discomfiture 
of his disappointed successor, whom, after 
all, he may perchance survive, for it is 
clear William III. is made of tough mate- 
rial. 

The whole affair inevitably reminds us 
of the scene in which Prince Hal all too 
hastily puts on his head his father’s crown, 
deeming him dead. 

“Ts he so hasty that he doth suppose 
my sleep my death?” asks the sick mon- 
arch, and when he taunts the prince with 
the famous saying, * Thy wish was father 
to that thought,” the would-be heir can 
find, like Adolf of Nassau, no better an- 
swer than, “I never thought to hear you 
speak again.” 

Certainly no one but Charles V. ever 
cared to attend his own obsequies or sur- 
vive his own death. Perhaps this episode 
of his death being too soon discounted is 
the first time the king of Holland has won 
the sympathies of Europe, for he was not 
a popular figure, and did not deserve to 
be. He was of the old type of sovereigns, 
now fast dying out, who did not take a 
serious view of their profession, but re- 
garded their exalted station as an aid 
towards obtaining the maximum of pleas- 
ure and amusement out of life. At the 
same time, while desirous of having all 
personal freedom possible, the king, it is 
fair to add, did not deny it to his subjects. 
He was a strictly constitutional ruler, lib- 
eral in his ideas, and desirous to do all he 
could for the welfare of his subjects, pro- 
vided their desires did not clash with his 
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own, which happily they never did. Hence 
even if his private character left much to 
be desired, as a ruler he was not exactly 
undesirable. As Edmonds de Amicis has 
well said: “ The country is aw fond Re- 
publican, and its monarchy is a sort of 
presidency without the least monarchical 
pomp. The king of Holland is looked 
upon almost more as a stadtholder than 
as aking. There is in him that which a 
Spanish Republican said of the Duke of 
Aosta, ‘the least quantity of king possi- 
ble.’ ” 

William’s qualities were such as spe- 
cially to appeal to a people who are by 
nature staunch Republicans, and who look 
on a king, gué king, as a State figurehead 
barely worth the expense of an annual 
coat of paint. The king detested all forms 
and ceremonies, spoke his mind to all the 
world, was “hail fellow well met” with 
every class of the community, and had 
further the great and rare virtue of being 
parsimonious with the money of the State 
while very prodigal with his own. Ac- 
cording to an article of the Dutch consti- 
tution of 1848, “the king orders his home 
as best he likes.” This was interpreted 
in unexpected manner by William III, 
who reduced his civil list from a million 
florins to six hundred and fifty thousand. 
Certainly at that price the Dutch did not 
pay dearly for their sovereign. 

Women have been the arbiters of Wil- 
liam’s life, for good or evil, from his cradle. 
His mother was the first of these deter- 
mining influences. 

William III., king of the Netherlands, 
Prince of Orange and Nassau, and grand 
duke of Luxemburg, was born February 
19th, 1817, the son of King William II. 
and his wife, Queen Anne, daughter of the 
czar Paul of Russia. This princess was 
the subject of various matrimonial proj- 
ects. Intended first for one of the spoilt 
children of Europe, a prince of Saxe- 
Coburg, she was, after Tilsit, destined for 
Napoleon I. This plan fell through, and 
instead the Duke of Berry was substituted. 
This too failing, thanks to Talleyrand, the 
grand duchess had to content herself with 
the heir to the Netherlands throne, which 
she ascended with him twenty-four years 
after their marriage. Of this union Wil- 
liam III. was the only male issue, and 
since two living generations separated him 
from the throne, he did not apply himself 
with great ardor to learning the art of gov- 
erning. Nor did he excel in study gener- 
ally. For only one thing did he showa 
pronounced taste, and that was music, into 
which he threw himself with real ardor, 





even taking singing lessons from Malibran. 
And this love for music remained with 
him all his life. From his own purse he 
founded a conservatoire for Holland, and 
gave during the course of his reign really 
notable musical /é¢es at his palace. 

At twenty-two it was thought needful to 
marry him, and choice fell upon the Prin- 
cess Sophia of Wurtemberg, one year his 
junior. That this marriage proved ill- 
suited is a matter universally known. Yet 
Queen Sophia, though not beautiful, was 
attractive and singularly charming, and 
her intelligence was rare. She took a 
keen interest in politics, had a fine taste 
for literature, and was desirous to make 
the Hague a centre of intellectual influ- 
ences. 

Incompatibility of tastes and manners 
made itself felt at once, and on his side 
still more divergent tendencies widened 
the breach, and time but increased the 
difference between the couple. 

The ill-assorted union had dragged on 
for ten years, when in 1849 William suc- 
ceeded to his father’s throne, where stern 
duties awaited him. He despatched them 
all with a certain conscientiousness, but 
his change of station made no difference 
in his domestic relations. Indeed, it made 
things rather worse than better for the 
poor wife. Every courtier—as is the 
wont of courtiers—naturally desired to 
stand well with the ruler. There were 
formed factions for the king and factions 
for the queen, and discord among these 
rival parties waxed sharp and keen. At 
last their ardor cooled, and while the 
queen kept the respect and esteem of all 
the court, questions of interest gradually 
brought over all, in appearance, to her 
husband’s side. It was asad life that was 
led by Queen Sophia. Well for her that 
she found so much in literature to comfort 
her. 

In 1877, regretted by her people, if not 
by her liege lord, she was released by 
death. But scarcely was she dead than 
there occurred a strange phenomenon. 
Whether in consequence of his wife’s 
death, or whether by coincidence merely, 
William of Holland became a model mon- 
arch and man. He further contemplated 
the wisdom of re-marrying, for the two 
sons Queen Sophia had borne him could 
scarcely be counted on as heirs. The 
eldest, the Prince of Orange, had at twenty- 
five worn out his constitution; the young- 
est was rickety in the highest degree. The 
royal choice fell upon Princess Emma of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont, and loud and long was 
the European pity expressed for this young 
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girl of twenty about to make a May and 
December marriage. But contrary to all 
expectation the marriage turned out well, 
and Queen Emma appears to have been 
happy with the sexagenarian spouse, over 
whom she obtained great influence. They 
were wedded in 1879, and soon after the 
event the Prince of Orange died in volun- 
tary exile at Paris after a miserable career 
of public and private scandal. He was 
followed five years after by his brother, 
who had been a lifelong invalid. As con- 
solation for these losses there had been 
born to the couple in the mean time a little 
princess, Wilhelmina, who is the apple of 
her aged father’s eye, and vpon whose 
tender head will descend the crown of the 
Netherlands. 

Of the character of such a mere child 
nothing can as yet be said. All that is 
known of the princess’s tastes is that she 
has a perfect passion for outdoor amuse- 
ments of all kinds. She loves driving, 
and skilfully handles a team of six ponies, 
which she drives in a little carriage two 
abreast. 

She is a pretty, merry little child, who 
will no doubt win the hearts of her stolid 
and steady-going Dutch subjects, as her 
mother has done before her. Nor has she 
any enemies to dread, unless perchance 
the Germans, whom it might please some 
day to remove her from her little ocean- 
rescued kingdom in order to obtain a 
larger seaboard for themselves. Her sex 
would then prove to her disadvantage, for 
the worshippers of blood and iron would 
make little scruple of sweeping away a 
throne possessed by a woman. But that 
day happily has not yet dawned. The 
whirligig of time and the events that 
follow in its train may work changes in 
the ponderous German Empire, caused by 
a revolt of even that patient people against 
the crushing burdens of militaryism. In 
any case, Holland still stands safe on her 
watery foundation, and in material prog- 
ress she has certainly advanced under the 
forty years’ reign of William III., a reign 
that has witnessed a revival of Dutch 
trade and fostered two great engineering 
enterprises: the draining of the Zuyder 
Zee and the desiccation of the Sea of 
Haarlem. 


From The Spectator. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


THERE are deaths yet to come which 
will agitate the English world more than 
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Cardinal Newman’s; but there has been 
none, and will be none, so far as we know, 
that will leave the world that really knew 
him with so keen a sense of deprivation, 
of a white star extinguished, of a sign 
vanished, of an age impoverished, of a 
grace withdrawn. To many, and to many 
who are not Roman Catholics, it will seem 
the nearest approach in their own expe- 
rience to what the death of the apostle 
John must have been to the Church of 
the Fathers, when the closing words of 
his epistle, “Little children, keep your- 
selves from idols,” were still ringing in 
their ears. Cardinal Newman was one of 
those who did not lean on others, but on 
whom others leaned. He has told us in 
his “ Apologia” that Dr. Whately had 
attributed to him the ambition to be the 
head of a party, but he thought he had 
attributed it unjustly: “ My habitual feel- 
ing then and since has been, that it was 
not I who sought friends, but friends who 
sought me. Never man had kinder or 
more indulgent friends than I have had, 
but I expressed my own feeling as to the 
mode in which I gained them in this very 
year 1829, in the course of a copy of 
verses. Speaking of my blessings, I said: 
‘ Blessings of friends, which to my door 
unasked, unhoped, have come.’ They 
have come, they have gone ; they came to 
my great joy, they went to my great grief. 
He who gave took away.” Dr. Copleston 
said of Newman, “ Nunquam minus solus, 
quam cum solus,” — and that is one reason 
why he leaves such a blank dehind him. 
It is always the lonely spirit on which 
more social natures lean. And yet New- 
man was quite right in saying that ambi- 
tion was never his weakness. As he 
himself confesses, he soon lost all hold 
of the Tractarian movement, and found it 
proceeding on lines of its own without 
much relation to his own wish or will; 
nor did it evidently trouble him to find 
that he had lost his hold of it. He speaks 
of a sense of relief rather than of a sense 
of mortification when he found himself, 
after the publication of Tract go, posted 
up on the buttery-hatch of every college, 
“like a discommoned pastry-cook.” He 
found it hard enough to make out whither 
he himself was going; but it was a much 
easier inquiry, and one less embarrassed 
by all sorts of moral perplexities, than it 
had been at the time when he felt himself 
more or less responsible for a whole host 
of other men’s movements, and, indeed, 
for the action of a great party in the 
Church. He might have said of himself 
what he said of St. Gregory Nazianzen 
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in his own poem (Palermo, June 12th, 
1833) :— 
Thou couldst a people raise, but couldst not 
rule: 
So, gentle one, 
Heaven set thee free,—for, ere thy years 
were full, 
Thy work was done; 
According thee the lot thou lovedst best, 
To muse upon the past, —to serve, yet be at 
rest. 


That was a lot which, for the last twenty 
years at least of his long life, Cardinal 
Newman enjoyed. Yet, though he served 
and was at rest, the mere knowledge that 
he was living in the quiet oratory at Edg- 
baston helped men to realize that the 
spiritual world is even more real than the 
material world, and that in that lonely, 
austere, and yet gracious figure, God had 
made a sign to Great Britain that the great 
purpose of life is a purpose to which this 
life hardly more than introduces us. 

For it is impossible to find any life in 
this —_ so singly and simply devoted 
to spiritual ends as Cardinal Newman’s, 
There have been more heroic lives, more 
laborious lives, more apparently benefi- 
cent lives, —the lives of soldiers, martyrs, 
missionaries, all.lived nobly in the sight 
of God,— but none of them at once so 
detached from the common human inter- 
ests, and yet so natural, genial, and human 
as Newman’s. He was not sixteen when 
the impression first came upon him that 
“it was the will of God” that he should 
lead a single life. ‘There can be no 
mistake,” he tells us, “about the fact,” 
and it was an anticipation, he added, 
which “has held its ground almost con- 
tinuously ever since, with a break of a 
month now and a month then up to 1829, 
and after that date without any break at 
all.” That admission of the breaks 
marks the difference between Newman 
and the ordinary ascetic, who would have 
been so possessed by the importance of 
the divine call to celibacy, that he wouid 
have unconsciously exaggerated its com- 
pleteness and its rigor. But Newman 
was always human, and even when, on his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic Church, 
he finally determined to become a reli- 
gious, he chose no regular order, but pre- 
ferred a semi-monastic life, feeling the 
supreme attraction of a saint who, like St. 
Philip Neri, lived half in the world, and 
whose home was called “the home of 
Christian mirth,” rather than of the more 
austere and romantic founders of great 
religious orders. He paints in the most 
natural way his deep sense of his own 





frailties and sensitiveness, when he is 
setting before himself St. Philip Neri’s 
example : — 


I’m ashamed of myself, of my tears and my 
tongue, 

So easily fretted, so often unstrung ; 

Mad at trifles, to which a chance moment 
gives birth, 

Complaining of heaven,-and complaining of 
earth. 


In fact, Cardinal Newman, though he 
lived a life so detached from the ordinary 
pleasures and cares of this world that itis 
hardly intelligible to an ordinary English- 
man who’ gives his whole soul to those 
pleasures and cares, was altogether human. 
There was nothing in him of the spiritual 
pride and grandiosity of detachment from 
the world. He was detached from it in 
the simplest and most sensitively natural 
manner, as of one who was all compact 
of the tenderest fibres of human feeling, 
even though he did not permit himself to 
plunge into its passions and its fascina- 
tions. Yet how delicately, how truly he 
read human nature, —its smallness as well 
as its greatness; its eagerness about 
trifles; its love of the finest gossamer 
threads which connect it with its kind; 
its immense satisfaction in dwelling not 
merely on all the external incidents of life, 
but even on all the possible incidents 
which might have been but were not, — 
in building up in imagination the fortunes 
which some averted accident would have 
revolutionized if it had not been averted, 
in entering into the influences which made 
this or that man what he was, and might 
have made him richer or poorer if only 
some other not improbable event had oc- 
curred to modify his actual destiny ; how 
exquisitely he depicted the stir of pleas- 
urable emotion with which men reflect 
that in their youth they knew some great 
personage, or heard some great speech, 
and with which they felicitate themselves 
on having been so near the focus of a con- 
siderable drama as actually to touch one 
of its leading figures; all this Newman 
represented to himself and to his hearers 
and readers with a vivacity which made 
his own detachment from the world all the 
more impressive, his own passionate ab- 
sorption in the spiritual interests of life 
all the more unique andemphatic. There 
was no finer genius than his for under- 
standing the gentle vividness, the happy 
reciprocal affections, the light play and 
irony and tender surprises of life. Yet 
when he was only thirty-two years old, he 
could truly write this of himself :— 
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But thou, dear Lord, 
Whilst I traced out bright scenes which were 
to come, 
Isaac’s pure blessings and a verdant home, 
Didst spare me and withhold Thy fearful 
word; 
Wiling me year by year, till I am found 
A pilgrim pale with Paul’s sad girdle bound. 


Never surely was there an intellect which 
combined a happier and more delicate in- 
sight into the concrete side of life, with 
a larger and more daring grasp of its ab- 
stract truths, and of that fine and intricate 
middle region which connects the logic 
of facts with the logic of the understand- 
ing. 

For Newman was very much more than 
a masterly thinker. There have been 
many more masterly thinkers of the kind 
which men call “systematic.” But New- 
man perceived more vividly than any En- 
glish thinker of our century the weakness 
of what is called systematic thought, and 
the faint influence exerted by any abstract 
system over the practical life of men. 
There is no religious thinker in our coun- 
try, we will not say merely of the present 
century, but, so far as the present writer 
knows, of any century, who has appre- 
hended more clearly how various and how 
mixed and unrecognized by men in gen- 
eral, are the elements of motive and per- 
ception which go to make up practical 
genius, the genius for doing successfully 
what most men only try to do and wish to 
co. The implicit reason by which those 
are practically guided who succeed in 
what they attempt, as distinguished from 
the explicit theoretic reason with which 
they are formally furnished by those who 
profess to educate them and to fit them for 
their actual careers, had never been ana- 
lyzed by any English thinker as it was 
analyzed by Newman, especially in the 
Oxford University sermons; and this, 
indeed, was the great source of his reli- 
gious influence. As he measured rightly 
the width of the chasm between blunder- 
ing good intentions and social tact, the 
immense distance between practical genius 
and the formal theoretic teaching of 
which men of practical genius make so 
little, so he had apprehended clearly the 
immeasurable gulf that divides real reli- 
gious motive from the formal appeals 
which are supposed to produce religious 
habits of mind. He delineates again and 
again the utter dreariness with which the 
mere mention of the word “religion ” fills 
the heart of young people, and what is 
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gratitude, with devotion, with ardent zeal, 
with loving ambition. He knew the 
awakening effect of presenting to his 
hearers what was the actual life of the 
primitive Church, and asking them how 
far that life resembled the life of religious 
faith of our own day. He knew how to 
prick with his irony the sluggish will, how 
to move with his pathos the obtuse heart, 
how to transfer, in short, his own reality 
of insight into the actual life depicted in 
the New Testament to those who had so 
accustomed themselves to hear of it with- 
out realizing it, that it had lost ail vivid 
practical meaning for them altogether. 
He insists in many of his University ser- 
mons on the difference between a really 
great general’s appreciation of the facts of 
a campaign and the theoretic general’s 
idea of the formal treatment of those 
facts, between a really practised climber’s 
command of the various points at which 
he can make his way up a precipice, and 
the inexperienced man’s futile conception 
of the proper way to climb it; and he 
himself showed just the same piercing 
vision into the most effective ways of mov- 
ing men to be Christians, which he as- 
cribed to the military genius in his insight 
into the true treatment of a campaign, or 
to the mountaineer in his mastery of the 
deftest way of scaling an apparently inac- 
cessible rock. And he could not only do 
this; he could analyze the mode in which 
it was done. He could justify theoret- 
ically the potent implicit reason of man 
against the fruitless and formal explicit 
reason. He could show how much more 
powerful was the combination of humility, 
trust, imagination, feeling, perception, in 
apprehending the revealed mind and will 
of God, than the didactic and formal 
proofs to which the popular religious ap- 
peals of our day usually have recourse. 
Never was there a bolder appeal than his 
to the craving of the heart for a great ex- 
ample, never was there a more delicate 
mixture of reason and imagination than 
his in stirring up the heart to great re- 
solves. His practical sermons illustrated 
in the most powerful way what the Uni- 
versity sermons philosophically analyzed 
and justified. He was much more thana 
great thinker, —a great thinker who could 
wield that “ zigzag lightning of the brain ” 
which presses home the thought it gauges 
and measures. 

Of Newman’s literary style it is hardly 
possible to speak too highly. It was so 
pure and delicate that it fascinates even 


more, he knew how to charm all that | those who have least sympathy with his 
dreariness away; how to fill the heart with | intellectual and moral creed. Mr. John 
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Morley, himself master of one of the 
purest styles in England, spoke of it only 
two or three months ago as an illustra- 
tion of the perfect style. Newman’s En- 
glish was simple, graceful, subtle, real ; 
and it often displayed all these great 
qualities at once. There was passion in 
it, and yet there was that pleading, sub- 
dued tone which chastens and softens 
passion, and moulds it to all the tender- 
est purposes of life. Even the most bitter 
Protestants cannot read his appeals to 
men to submit to the Church without emo- 
tion: “ O long sought after, tardily found, 
desire of the eyes, joy of the heart, the 
truth after many shadows, the fulness 
after many foretastes, the home after 
many storms, come to her, poor wanderers, 
for she it is, and she alone, who can un- 
fold the secret of your being, and the 
meaning of your destiny.” Still higher, 
for more completely free from the ring of 
rhetoric, is the exquisite farewell uttered 
to his Anglican friends, which so long 
anticipated the actual severance of his 
tie with the English Church and his con- 
version to the Roman Catholic com- 
munion: “And O my brethren, O kind 
and affectionate hearts, O loving friends, 
should you know any one whose lot it has 
been by writing or by word of mouth, in 
some degree to help you thus to act; if 
he has ever told you what you know about 
yourselves, or what you did not know; has 
read to you your wants or feelings, and 
comforted you by the very reading; has 
made you feel that there was a higher life 
than this daily one, and a brighter world 
than that you see ; or encouraged you, or 
sobered you, or opened a way to the in- 
quiring, or soothed the perplexed; if 
what he has said or done has ever made 
you take interest in him, and feel well-in- 
clined towards him; remember such a one 
in time to come, though you hear him not, 
and pray for him that in all things he 
may know God’s will, and at all times 
may be ready to fulfil it.” That is the 
conclusion of the sermon on “ The Part- 
ing of Friends,” and it will echo in the 
hearts of many, Catholic and Protestant, 
Anglican and Nonconformist, during that 
final earthly parting when the remains of 
the great Anglican, the great Catholic, the 
great Englishman, are committed on Tues- 
day to their quiet grave. 


From The Speaker. 
CARDINAL NEWwMAN’s life was evenly 
divided between the Church of England 
and that of Rome. He was forty-five 
years of age when he left the English 
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Church, and he died after forty-five years’ 
service in the Church of his adoption. It 
is too early yet to say which of the two 
periods has had the greater influence on 
his own generation or will contribute 
most to his own fame. Newman himself 
— we pay him the homage of dropping all 
titles—declared that the Oxford move- 
ment owed more to Keble’s “ Christian 
Year” than to any other influence; and 
it is undoubtedly true that any movement, 
political or religious, which is so fortunate 
as to command the services of a genuine 
poet gains an immense accession of 
strength. Men are moved by their imag- 
inations and feelings more than by their 
reason, and it is to these that the poet 
makes his appeal. We are not disposed 
therefore to underrate the influence of the 
sweet singer of the “Christian Year.” 
Yet we believe that if any single man is 
to be picked out as the leading and stimu- 
lating spirit of the Oxford movement, that 
man is undoubtedly Newman. The move- 
ment was fortunate in the number of able 
and brilliant men who rendered it loyal 
and ungrudging service, but Newman was 
the only man of real genius among them. 
It is possible that even as a poet posterity 
may rank him higher than Keble. If he 
does not keep uniformly on Keble’s level, 
he has certainly soared to loftier heights. 
His keen, subtle, and resourceful dialectic 
was thus illuminated by the glow of his 
poetic temperament, and the personality 
of the man pervaded his work. There 
was not a leader among the Tractarians 
who could approach him in the gift of per- 
sonal influence. It was not till after he 
left Oxford, as he tells us in a humorous 
passage in the “ Apologia,” that he learnt 
that he was an object of imitation to 
crowds of young men at the university. 
His dress, his gait, the pose of his head, 
the play of his features, were copied by 
his admirers. On one occasion he was 
obliged to wear a shoe with the heel turned 
down, on account of a chilblain, and it 
immediately became a fashion for a time 
among undergraduates who had fallen 
under his spell to go about with the heel 
of one shoe turned down. By way of re- 
action against the modern exaltation of 
preaching, the early Tractarians discour- 
aged extempore sermons and all graces of 
delivery. Newman accordingly wrote all 
his sermons, and delivered them without 
gesture and nearly in monotone. Yet so 
vividly did the personality of the man 
speak through the tones of that silvery 
voice, that he managed to express more 
feeling by his monotone than other preach- 
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ers could express by all the arts of ora- 
tory. And then, as a writer, his style is 
the perfection of that art which conceals 
art. It reads as if it grew out of his mind 
spontaneously and without effort, but is in 
reality the result of laborious training, and 
he has himself let us into the secret of its 
acquisition in one of the charming — 
which he published while rector of the 
Roman Catholic University in Dublin. 
One of the best specimens of it may be 
seen in the series of brilliant letters, under 
the non de plume of “ Catholicus,” which 
he contributed to the Zzmes forty years 
ago in reply to the late Sir Robert Peel’s 
Tamworth address. The letters made a 
sensation, and the Zimes, we believe, 
offered him a tempting inducement to be- 
come a regular contributor; but Newman 
would not agree to receive his inspiration 
from the Z7mes office, and the 7imes thus 
failed to secure the most brilliant writer 
of our generation. 

It is instructive to compare what the 
world says of him now with what it said 
of him and his fellow-laborers in the Ox- 
ford movement fifty years ago. The public 
opinion of our day, whatever it may think 
of the Tractarian movemert theologically, 
does ample justice to the honesty, unself- 
ishness, great learning and talents, and 
noble aims of the Tractarian leaders. But 
what did the public opinion of their own 
day think of them, Newman included? 
The secular press was almost unanimous 
against them; the Zimes, after an interval 
of halting between two opinions, leading 
the chorus of persecution and abuse. The 
bishops were equally rampant, as a few 
excerpts from their charges will show. 
“ Let us diligently search the well of life,” 
said one, “and not run after the stinking 
puddles of tradition devised by men’s im- 
agination.” “It is a subject of deep con- 
cern,” said another, “ that any of our body 
should prepare men of ardent feelings for 
a return to the Roman mass-book.” “ Al- 
ready,” said a third, “are the foundations 
of apostasy laid. Antichristis at the door. 
I am full of fear; everything is at stake; 
there seems to be something judicial in 
the rapid spread of these opinions,” 
“ Our glory is in jeopardy,” cries a fourth. 
“Tractarianism is the masterpiece of 
Satan,” says a fifth. In short, the leading 
Tractarians were denounced as “super- 
Stitious,” “zealots,” “ mystical,” “ malig- 
nants,” “Oxford heretics,” “ Jesuits in 
disguise,” “tamperers with popish idol- 
atry,” “agents of Satan,” “a synagogue 
of Satan,” “snakes in the grass,” “men 
who were walking about our beloved 
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Church, polluting the sacred edifice and 
leaving their slime about her altars,” 
‘miscreants, whose heads,” said a pious 
bishop, “‘may God crush.” These ma- 
ligned men are to-day, with their most 
distinguished leader, all objects of admira- 
tion and praise. So, we suppose, it will 
ever be. One generation slays the proph- 
ets, and the next adorns their sepulchres, 
The Tractarian movement is by no means 
a solitary example. Time always brings 
these revenges; but it is seldom that the 
martyrs live to witness their own vindica- 
tion. 

The secession of Newman was thought 
at the time to be a staggering blow to the 
English Church, while at Rome it raised 
hopes of the speedy conversion of En- 
gland. The event has proved how inde- 
pendent institutions and causes commonly 
are of the fortunes of their human instru- 
ments and leaders. The Church of En- 
gland is now much stronger and more 
popular than it was when Newman left it, 
and England is tess likely than ever to 
submit to the pope. But how shall we 
account for Newman’s secession? His 
was no ordinary conversion. He had sur- 
veyed the whole field of controversy be- 
tween the English and Roman Churches, 
and had entered the arena and returned, 
as was thought, with the spoils of victory. 
Besides numerous essays dealing with the 
main points in dispute, he published a 
powerful attack on the Roman position in 
a series of brilliant lectures. Yet, like the 
Sicambrian of old, he suddenly changed 
sides, “ burning what he had adored, and 
adoring what he had burnt.” Newman’s 
conversion was probably due to many 
causes. He was evidently afraid of his 
own intellect. A veinof scepticism lay at 
the bottom of his character, and he had 
the example of two brothers to warn him. 
Frank Newman passed from a fervid 
Evangelicalism to a pale Theism without 
Christianity; and the third brother, of 
whom the critics appear to be ignorant, 
became an Atheist, and died a few years 
ago at Tenby, where he had for years lived 
the life of a recluse. Newman therefore 
craved for some recognized authority to 
whom he could bow, and found it at last 
in Rome. And yet it was on rationalistic 
principles that he became a Roman Cath- 
olic. He knew history too well to be able 
to reconcile the modern Papal system 
with the Christianity of the first six cen- 
turies, which he had studied so carefully 
in writing his “ History of the Arians,” 
and he could not bend his conscience to 
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son was convinced. His faith demanded 
some sort of rational basis, and so he 
wrote his “ Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine,” before he could ac- 
cept the creed of Rome. Having thus 
satisfied his reason, he made his submis- 
sion to Rome, and was satisfied. Then 
“for the first time,” as he tells us in the 
“ Apologia,” he “looked up at the Church 
of Rome from within.” That admission 
reveals much. He had never looked up 
to the Church of England from within. 
He always viewed it from without, exper- 
imenting upon it and theorizing about it, 
but never really yielding it the loyal sub- 
mission of ason. But it is probable that 
a more sympathetic treatment from those 
in authority would have prevented his 
secession. What a nature like his needed 
was sympathy and active service. The 
responsibility and duties of a bishop’s 
office would have diverted his mind from 
unhealthy brooding, and left him no time 
or inclination for spinning out theories. 
But instead of sympathy he received 
abuse, and was bidden to leave. How 
deeply he felt this treatment is shown in 
the last sermon he preached in the En- 
glish Church. Even at this distance of 
time it is difficult to read passages like the 
following without emotion : — 


Oh, my mother, whence is this unto thee 
that thou hast good things poured upon thee 
and canst not keep them, and barest children 
yet darest not own them? Why hast thou not 
the wish to use their services, and the heart 
to rejoice in their love? How is it that what- 
ever is generous in purpose, or deep in devo- 
tion — thy flower and thy promise — falls from 
thy bosom, and finds no home within thine 
arms? Who hath put this note upon thee, to 
have ‘* a miscarrying womb and dry breasts,” 
to be strange to thine own flesh, and thine 
eyes cruel towards thy little ones? Thine 
own offspring, the fruit of thy womb, who 
love thee and would toil for thee, thou dost 
look upon with fear, as though a portent, or 
thou dost loathe as an offence; at best thou 
dost but endure, as if they had no claim but 
on thy patience, self-possession, and vigilance, 
to be rid of them as easily as thou mayest, 
Thou makest them ‘‘stand all the day idle,”’ 
as the very condition of thy bearing with them ; 
or thou biddest them begone where they will 
be more welcome; or thou sellest them for 
nought to the stranger that passes by. And 
what wilt thou do in the end thereof ? 


A sensitive mind thus yearning in vain 
for sympathy, and finding itself misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, is apt to make 
aleap in the dark, under the conviction 
that the change may be better, and cannot 
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be worse. That Newman, having made 
this complete, and, indeed, first submis- 
sion to authority, never desired to change 
again is unquestionable, for he has said so. 
Yet he was disappointed in his new com- 
munion. He found many things different 
from what he had expected, and he made 
no effort to get others to follow his own 
example, lest the shock of disappointment 
might drive them into infidelity. He re- 
ceived slights and met with injustice where 
he had a right to expect a very different 
treatment. Cardinal Wiseman, for exam- 
ple, was guilty of a distinct breach of faith 
towards him. It was Wiseman who pre- 
vailed upon him to attack Achilli, on the 
distinct promise that in the event ofa libel 
action, he would supply Newman with 
overwhelming evidence to sustain his 
accusation. But when Achilli brought his 
action, Wiseman flatly refused to fulfil his 
promise, lest damage should accrue to the 
Church of Rome from the revelations that 
wouldensue. He preferred that Newman 
should be ruined in character and fortune 
rather than that the doings of Achilli, 
while a Roman priest, should be exposed. 
Newman was therefore forced to obtain 
evidence in self-defence as best he could. 
In the end he entirely crushed Achilli, 
who disappeared forever, and the verdict 
was a scandalous miscarriage of justice. 
There is no doubt that Newman was out 
of favor at Rome during the papacy of Pio 
Nono. He was too independent for the 
policy of the Vatican, and too outspoken 
as to the shortcomings and errors of his 
adopted communion. He was therefore 
passed over, while men immeasurably 
his inferiors were honored. The present 
pope redressed the wrong, and the last 
eleven years were probably the happiest 
years of Newman’s life, at least in the 
Church of Rome. To the last he remained 
a thorough Englishman, and would doubt- 
less have been as ready to say in 1890, as 
as he did in 1875: “Certainly, if I am 
obliged to bring religion into after-dinner 
toasts (which does not seem quite the 
right thing), I shall drink —to the pope, 
if you please —still, to conscience first, 
and to the pope afterwards.” 

It may seem strange that Pusey rather 
than Newman should have given his name 
to the Tractarian party ; yet here, as gen- 
erally, the instinct of the popular mind 
was just. What Newman himself has 
said of one of the saints of old was in a 
measure true of himself: ‘“‘ Thou couldst a 
people raise, but couldst not rule.” The 
popular judgment recognized truly in 
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Pusey, not in the brilliant Newman, the 
staying power which was necessary to 
uide the Oxford movement to a success- 
ul issue. 
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THE LOST LAKES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Terra tremit: fugere.. . — Virg. 


MANY years ago I found myself in lodg- 
ings at Auckland, uncertain where to go, 
or what todo. I had the casual company 
of a naval friend, and it was in our minds 
to try our luck at farming. But first we 
would see a little more of the country than 
we had hitherto been able to do, and as at 
this juncture a brother of my friend’s —a 
lawyer practising in Sydney — swooped 
down on us for an outing, we thought it a 
good opportunity to put our plan of sight- 
seeing into execution. 

It was a Sunday afternoon when the 
young barrister arrived, and while he went 
out to dine with one of the judges, his 
brother and I got out maps and charts, 
planning and sketching excursions for the 
general benefit. When the lawyer came 
in from his dinner, he joined heartily in 
our schemes ; and finally, long after mid- 
night, we narrowed things down to the 
Bay of Islands and the Hot Lakes —the 
latter winning the toss. It is well to have 
seen those marvels while they were yet in 
their primitive state. Later on, they grew 
horribly vulgarized and spoilt; gangs of 
tourists crowding in upon them with 
shrieks of ill-timed merriment. I cannot 
much blame the earthquake that came and 
swept the place away. I think, if I had 
been an earthquake, I should have done 
the same thing myself. How could the 
mildest, meekest of earthquakes be ex- 
pected patiently to put up with Paris 
fashions, tennis, and a brass band by the 
shore of Rotoiti; or fat and greasy citi- 
zens at luncheon on the sacred isle of 
Mokoia? 

Far be it from me to indulge in any long 
description of the Hot Lake country; for 
who does not know, who has not read, the 
graphic account of that wonderful region 
in the delightful book “Oceana”? Nev- 
ertheless, as we were amongst the first 
white men to dive into that wild land, it 
may be of interest to recount the worry 
and harass that beset the hardy traveller 
at every step in those unsophisticated 
days, before the invention of “ globe-trot- 
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ting,” with all its luxurious paraphernalia 
of travel. To that end, I venture on a few 
extracts from our daily log: — 

Monday, March 11.—Filled in the 

sketch of our tour, before blurred in out- 
line and vague; struck a bargain with 
the master of a small ship, and went to 
bed, full of the hot lakes of Rotorua and 
Roto-mahana, volcanoes, solfataras, and 
geysers, and the pleasant excitement of 
finding our way through untrodden bush, 
and tribes of suspicious, perhaps hostile, 
natives. Our landlady weeps, and says 
she is sure she will never see us again in 
this world. I take her laying stress on 
the word ¢Azs in very good part, and in- 
deed as giving us quite a character. She 
is a fiercely religious old sectary, and I 
know well her private opinion as to the 
ultimate fate of those who do not agree 
with her is by no means a cheerful or 
hopeful one. Indeed, once, after a fright- 
ful smash of crockery (her own doing), 
she gave vent to her wounded feelings by 
hurling at us, point blank, the place of 
our destination. “St. Alphonso Liguori” 
(retorted I) “tells us that the good God 
has provided woman with her tongue on 
the same principle that he has armed the 
wasp with her sting ; but,” adds the saint, 
“ let the wise man flee from both ” — and 
I fled. However, she is on the whole a 
respectable body, in high repute among 
her fellow believers, and (what is more to 
our present purpose) a thrifty housewife ; 
and I have a pleasing fancy we are the 
grand exception that proves the general 
rule of her harsh creed. Be that as it 
may, it flattered us to see her sorrowful 
and lachrymose at our going. Her chil- 
dren, moreover, had dismal forebodings 
that the days of sweets and odd pence 
were over forever ; hence they added their 
shrill trebles to a very gratifying chorus 
of woe. 
Tuesday, 12.— At noon went aboard a 
little fore-and-aft schooner of twenty-two 
tons, bound for Tauranga in the Bay of 
Plenty, and soon after got under weigh, 
light and variable airs giving us leisure 
to observe and mark whatever of interest 
lay on either hand. At sunset we were 
in the Hauraki Gulf, nearing the fair moun- 
tain of Coromandel. As for the breeze, 
however, “at evening it hath died away,” 
leaving us with idly flapping sails to drift 
on the flood-tide in a direction away from 
our proper course. 

Wednesday, 13.— Calms and contrary 
winds. We tacked frequently, which to 
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not so irksome a thing, because we thus 
obtained good and near views of lofty 
capes and mountains clothed with kawrie- 
pine and evergreen forest, of fantastic 
needle-shaped islets and rocky knolls, of 
sunny bays and sheltered coves innumer- 
able, and of never a house or human 
abode inall the country round. At night, 
under the Southern Cross and Magellanic 
clouds, we lay in a sultry calm. The 
stillness was complete. As I sat smoking 
on deck, with only a sailor,a Swede, steer- 
ing — or at least standing by the tiller, for 
there was little of steering to be done — 
occasionally we could hear the surf break- 
ing on the Mercury Islands, off which, at 
the distance of a mile or so, we lay be- 
calmed, idly rising and falling with the 
gentle swell. At times, too, the blowing 
of a restless whale would break in on the 
solemn stillness of the hour. I spent the 
night-watches in fishing. As I hauled up 
great creatures from a vast depth, I could 
see them coming long before it would 
have been possible to do so had it been 
daylight, because, by their hasty move- 
ments of anguish, they made around them- 
selves a luminosity of water. By-and-by 
] sat down and talked sea-talk with the 
man at the wheel. Our crew consists of 
three persons, and our three selves are 
the only passengers —two Englishmen, 
one Irishman, a Maori, a Creole, and a 
Swede. 

Thursday, 14. — From daybreak to sun- 
rise— no long space of time in these 
latitudes — I was on deck, to see a natural 
arch in close proximity to which we were 
sailing. It was very fine and curious, and, 
if I am not mistaken, had attracted the 
attention of Captain Cook. After this, we 
sailed by many inaccessible islets ; some 
of them like sugar loaves and spires, and 
one like a haystack. Others were ver- 
dant cones or mounds of fern. At sun- 
down we passed Flat Island, where an old 
murderer lives all by himself. On calm 
nights his cries of remorse and agony, as 
he wanders up and down ina frenzy, are 
wafted across to the mainland, and appal 
those that hear them. Soon after dusk, 
having been favored all day with a nice 
leading wind, we rounded the bluff head- 
land of Tauranga, and let go our anchor 
in smooth water. It was then too dark, 
and the channel too narrow and intricate, 
for us to proceed to the place of our des- 
tination — a Maori pah further up the 
estuary — so we made ourselves snug for 
another night, and ready for an early start 
on the morrow. 
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Friday, 15.— After daybreak we left 
the road where we had anchored on the 
previous night, and, drifting further up, 
anchored again off a sheltered island — 
the Mission Station — where, when I came 
on deck at sunrise, I heard their little bell 
tinkling for early prayer. The mission- 
aries —evil spoken of by so many — are 
to be respected and pitied. When I see 
how very little good, after years of weary 
toil, comes of all their labors, I respect 
their rare faith; and I pity them because, 
when their exertions chance to have some 
slight reward, then comes the trader with 
his gin, following hard on, yet always abus- 
ing, the missionary pioneer, and makes 
the reclaimed savage seven times worse 
than he was before. But toreturn. We 
arrived at the Maori pah in the course of 
the morning, and canoes full of natives 
soon put off to our vessel. Presently we 
went ashore and entered the picturesque 
and stockaded pah, where the native huts 
or “ wharies ” lay close by the clear rip- 
pling sea, shaded by peach groves and 
surrounded by melon gardens, with plots 
of sweet potato and plantations of maize. 
In the stockade of the pah, short dis- 
tances apart, stood upright trunks of trees 
about twenty feet high, their tops carved 
into grim and grotesque resemblances of 
tattooed devils, with immense heads, and 
uncouth, squat, distorted limbs. Their 
eyes of fire glisten with the light of 
mother-o’-pearl. As one approaches a pah 
at dusk, these effigies glare like cannibals, 
looming in the twilight. We went to the 
chief of the tribe and soon disclosed the 
purpose of our visit. It was a disappoint- 
ment to him to find we were not on a trad- 
ing errand, with oceans of gin and fire- 
water, but he was tolerably civil and 
obliging notwithstanding, and sent out to 
see about getting us a guide to Rotorua. 
Meanwhile, we became objects of the 
greatest interest and curiosity to all the 
people — chiefly women — who were left 
in the pah. They sat squatted in a circle 
round us in most unpleasant proximity. 
The weather was warm, and their smell 
strong. I don’t think their remarks were 
altogether complimentary, because some- 
times they would burst into fits of jeering 
laughter. A few ventured to give us little 
sly pokes and pinches, to see if we were 
truly flesh and blood. We sustained the 
interview (and their attentions) as best we 
might, and were not sorry when the return 
of the chief’s envoy, with our future guide, 
made a little stir and diversion in our 
favor. We bargained with the man —his 
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name was Pere-nara —to go with us, out 
and home, for three pounds; and we 
agreed to start without further delay, this 
being a busy time of year with the natives, 
and our man wanting to be back again as 
fast as possible. e began our journey 
at 2 P.M. For the first few miles of our 
march we went occasionally through 
small patches and scratchings of cultiva- 
tion, helping ourselves to rock and water- 
melons and peaches, or munching the 
tender stalk of maize, which is a sweet 
and thirst-allaying thing. Then, walking 
fast across a stretch of desolate fern-land, 
we came to a narrow sluggish stream 
which we had to swim. No sooner had 
we dressed and got a few hundred yards 
further on our way, than we were con- 
fronted by that odious stream again. And 
this sort of thing went on so long —the 
river, of malice aforethought, greeting us 
at every turn—that the younger Alling- 
ham swore he would dress himself no 
more, but walk along, in native fashion, 
with his clothes on his head, ready for the 
next plunge. He tried it for half a mile 
or so; and at the end of that half-mile 
repented of his oath and gave in, scratched 
and torn, a spectacle to all beholders. We 
came, after sunset, to a pah on the very 
verge of the forest. It was quite de- 
serted; the inhabitants — wives, pigs, 
dogs, and all — having migrated to some 
land of their holding on the seacoast, to 
thresh out corn. We took possession of 
one of the empty huts, and, crawling in, 
lighted a fire of faggots in the middle of 
the floor, Jay down on either hand, and 
having eaten biscuits and hard-boiled 
eggs, lit our pipes and soon fell asleep. 
Saturday, 16.— Rose with the sun, and 
after a breakfast of biscuit and melon, 
with water for our drink, set diligently off 
into the forest, whose great arms soon 
closed in upon and embraced us. All day, 
with but few intervals of rest, and not 
overburdened with food, we went quickly 
and perseveringly through the dense and 
sombre jungle, pushing our way through 
thickets of fern and tree veronica, with 
clothes nearly torn off our backs by thorny 
climbers, till 4 P.M., when we halted half 
an hour by the graveside of a Maori who 
had perished in the wilderness. His 
friends had put up, by way of tombstone, 
the wooden image of an idol, capped with 
a battered old wide-awake. It was a 
gruesome place to choose for a halt, but it 
was the only piece of open ground we 
came across where there was room enough 
to sitdown. After that we plodded on, 
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often stumbling over hidden trunks and 
“ windfalls ;” great trees, and the epi- 
phytes that grew on their branches, and 
the climbers that crept up their stems and 
spread along their boughs, excluding the 
rays of the sun, and making a green and 
grateful twilight. Exquisite tree-ferns, 
too, and stately palms spread everywhere 
their feathery umbrellas overhead. At 
nightfall we came to a gorge, through 
which, at a great depth, flowed a moun- 
tain stream. This stream we determined 
to cross, and then camp for the night. It 
is ever the aim of the wise traveller in 
this country to rest on the far side of his 
river, and so be secure from sudden flood, 
Plunging hastily in, all heated as I was, 
and swallowing at the same time draughts 
of icy water, I took a chill, and by the 
time sticks were collected and a fire kin- 
dled under the trees, I became extremely 
sick and ill. We had no food left but a 
few dry old biscuits, and a hunch of still 
staler bread, and what with mosquitoes 
and rain we had but a poor time of it that 
night. 

Sunday, 17.— Rose at daylight, still 
unwell, but better (all praise to the blessed 
Patrick !), and set off at once. It was no 
use waiting for breakfast, because we had 
none to wait for, and our best plan seemed 
to be to push on as fast as we could. I was 
too faint and miserable to take much note 
of anything I saw by the way. At night we 
slept at the native settlement of Owhato, 
which is opposite the high island of Mo- 
koia in Lake Rotorua. The natives here 
were tolerably civil and hospitable. “ This 
village,” says Thomson in his “ Story of 
New Zealand,” “ was the place where the 
beautiful Hine-Moa first heard the trum- 
pet of Tutanekai on the island of Mokoia.” 
The morning of the eighteenth proved 
wet and misty. Started about to A.M.,, 
but owing to the fog and rain got only as 
tar as the village of Ohinemotu. Here are 
the first hot springs, and wonderful things 
indeed they are; waters bursting and boil- 
ing out of the bowels of the earth, throw- 
ing themselves in transport many feet into 
the air, and falling back to the ground in 
a shower of diamond drops that glint and 
glitter against a dark and steamy pillar of 
fog. Near here, at the chief’s house, we 
ate our dinner, and an excellent one our 
famished appetites found it. Everything, 


no doubt, was slightly tinged with a sul- 
phurous taste, as the dinner had been 
cooked in one of the hot-water holes close 
at hand. But we were not in a mood to 





stick at trifles, and ate with great hearti- 
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ness of the things set before us. After 
dinner we were led out to disport ourselves 
in the hot baths. The luxury of these 
baths is delightful, and they are to be had 
of any temperature that may seem most 
agreeable to the bather. The Maori al- 
most live in them during cold weather; 
we saw at least a dozen little black imps 
sitting cuddled up in one of the baths not 
welve feet square. Not much bothered 
with clothes at the best of times, if they 
feel cold they just take a header into the 
water, as we at home poke the fire or put 
our feet on the fender. It is only the dif- 
ference between toasting and boiling; 
with this advantage in favor of the latter 
process, that it warms you equally all over, 
whereas in the former it is necessary to 
turn round, or shift one’s place, before 
being nicely done on both sides. The 
first bath in which we plunged to-day was 
almost unpleasantly hot, and the elder 
Allingham, as he rose to the surface, splut- 
tered out from Anstey’s “New Bath 
Guide: ” — 

To-day, many persons of rank and condition 

Were boiled by command of an able physi- 

cian ; 


the able (and black) physician standing by 
grinning, as we wriggled about like eels 
in the scalding steam. Many of the baths 
were only little square holes twelve or 
fiiteen feet across, with flags along their 
sides, and about four feet deep, with stony 
bottoms, After bathing till we were par- 
boiled, we slept again at the chief’s house. 
He treated us well, but charged us accord- 
ingly. One old villain of a Maori urged 
us with kind entreaty to mount his horse 
and ride dry-shod across a river that lay 
before us. We took him at his word as 
he had pressed his horse so strongly upon 
us, thanked him, mounted, and crossed. 
When he had ferried us all safely over, 
the truculent hang-dog old churl turned 
round and demanded payment — quite a 
heavy toll—in loud tones and with ex- 
travagant gestures. 

On the nineteenth we made an early 
start, and reached Lake Terawera at mid- 
day. Called on Mr. Spencer, the mis- 
sionary, and found him very attentive and 
hospitable. He was the only white man 
we encountered in the course of our trav- 
els, and he expressed himself as much 
surprised to see us there, in the then un- 
settled state of the country. He gave us 
every information as to how we might best 
cross Lake Terawera, and reach Roto- 
mahana. After luncheon with our kind 
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host, we chartered a canoe to carry us 
across the lake. Paddling briskly along 
till sundown, we came to a lone promon- 
tory, where we encamped for the night in 
a close Maori hut. Our friends practised 
their invariable custom of getting up a 
blazing fire on the middle of the floor, and 
shutting tight the sliding door of their 
hut, so that what with smoke, heat, stench, 
and fleas, we were driven nearly frantic. 
Luckily there was a splendid peach or- 
chard close at hand; so we turned out at 
midnight and lay down under the trees 
much to the surprise of the natives, who 
thought us mad thus to forsake the com- 
forts of civilization for the pleasure of 
lying sub Fove frigido. 

On the morning of the twentieth we left 
this place before 7 A.M., and got to Roto- 
mahana at noon. What we saw there was 
well worth all the trouble we had taken 
to see it. Nature seems to have invented 
this weird, infernal spot when in one of 
her wildest freaks of creation. Her chief 
wonders here are the flinty rocks, which 
form a broad flight of steps full a hundred 
feet in height, and each step higher than 
those of the Pyramids. In cavities of the 
top steps are pools and basins of boiling 
water, becoming tepid as it trickles down 
step by step to lower levels. In the bot- 
tom steps, and till you have ascended 
about fifty feet up this strange staircase 
of marble, there is no water at all. These 
steps are white, pure white, in color, and 
from a distance, with the sun shining on 
them, look as white as new-fallen snow. 

After visiting the small island on Lake 
Roto-mahana— where there are a few 
raupo huts inhabited by squalid-looking 
savages — and looking at some more won- 
derful springs both on the mainland and 
the island itself — where was one covered 
with a flag of stone at least nine inches 
thick, and yet so hot from the steam below 
that you could scarcely touch it for a mo- 
ment without being burnt — we came toa 
most remarkable spring, which sends up 
steam through a deep funnel raised above 
the surface. The steam in escaping makes 
a noise louder than what one hears ina 
large engine-room, and our guide would 
not let us go too near, for fear of falling 
through the thin crust into the hell be- 
neath. After spending a couple of hours 
in this extraordinary region, we returned 
across the warm waters of Roto-mahana, 
paddling in our canoe over one little bit 
where, if we had tumbled out, we should 
have been boiled to death in no time. 





Ailingham said he felt quite thankful to 
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think the Maoris have renounced human 
flesh as food. When we got back to the 
Mission Station on Lake Terawera, Mr. 
Spencer made us stay the night with him, 
and a very agreeable evening we spent. 
We were all anxious to go on to the great 
Lake Taupo, but Mr. Spencer quite dis- 
suaded us from undertaking the expedi- 
tion. He told us that even he himself 
would not attempt it at that time, and he 
thought we should be guilty of a public 
wrong in attempting it, as if anything hap- 
pened to us, it might lead to serious com- 
plications. We took the advice given us, 
and next morning left on our return jour- 
ney. Passing through Ohinemotu about 
noon, we reached Owhato after dark, and 
slept there that night. Our guide was 
quite knocked up and ill with influenza, 
and could go no further, so we left him 
behind at Owhato to recover his health. 
Next morning I parted from my compan- 
ions, who were bent on a three days’ ex- 
cursion to Mount Edgcumbe. I was quite 
unequal to the exertion, not having recov- 
ered from the chill I got in crossing the 
river Maungorewa, and [ thought it best 
to get down to the coast while I had 
strength left for the journey. I hired a 
second Maori to guide me into the path 
that led tothe river, and by nightfall ar- 
rived at the same spot where we had 
camped on the night of the sixteenth. 
There I slept once more, and on the 
morning of the twenty-second rose with 
the sun, and continued my walk. The 
rain came down in unceasing torrents. 
With swollen, festering feet, that made 
every step a torture, I floundered on 
through the dripping forest, so weak from 
fever and want of proper food that I could 
scarcely stumble along, reeling like a 
drunken man. The path, which was every- 
where difficult to make out and keep to, 
I eventually lost altogether, and found 
myself completely at fault in the densely 
matted jungle. The sun being hidden, I 
could not give even a guess at the direc- 
tion I ought to take. By nightfall I con- 
trived to hit the open space by the grave 
of the Maori who had perished in the 
wood. This uncheerful place I made my 
camping-ground, suffering much during 
the night from the raw damp of the air 
and the furious attacks of countless hosts 
of mosquitoes. Cold, the pain of my feet, 
and the grunting of wild pigs ali about, 
prevented sleep, and I lay awake, too ill 
to smoke, waiting for the dawn. 
Saturday, 23.— After daylight it began 
to rain again, and never once stopped the 
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Weak and wretched I wan. 








whole day. 
dered on, and soon got off the trail. It 
was high noon before I picked it up again, 
and, after following it till dusk, it brought 
me tothe very place where I had camped 
the night before! This was a dismal 
state of affairs, and though I lay down 
during the hours of darkness, it was only 
because I did not see my way to move on- 
wards. Drenched to the skin, half-fam- 
ished, and ill into the bargain, sleep was 
out of the question; moreover, I was un- 
easy at the scrape I had got myself into, 
not seeing my way well out of it. 

Sunday, 24.— To-day, more exhausted 
and slower than ever—‘“remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, slow” —I pursued 
my path, and late in the afternoon, when 
no longer able to drag myself along, I lay 
down by the side of the track. I had been 
there I know not how long when a dog 
scented me out, and no words can de- 
scribe the joy with which I presently saw 
in the gloom ahead the dusky forms of 
some naked Maori approaching —a trav- 
elling party of three men and a woman. 
Their friendliness I shall never forget; it 
was like that of the good Samaritan tothe 
man in the parable. They gave me ripe 
peaches, and water out of their calabash, 
and lighting a fire of leaves and moss 
hastily cooked me some potatoes in the 
ashes. When they had seen me eat and 
drink, and found that I was somewhat re- 
vived, they rose to depart, for they had far 
to travel, and night was at hand. Before 
taking their leave they gave me food suffi- 
cient for a day’s journey. Cheered by the 
kindness of these simple children of na- 
ture, and refreshed by their food and 
water, I made an effort to push on, and by 
dark arrived at that empty pah where we 
had slept on the fifteenth. Crawling into 
a hut, I ate some more peaches and pota- 
toes, and then slept soundly, despite the 
extreme multitude of wooden devils that 
stood sentry round my sleeping-place. 
Perhaps the spirits were scared out of 
them, or rendered impotent, by my loud 
Te Deum. 

Monday, 25.— Early astir ; and draw- 
ing a stick from the palisade to be my 
staff, support, and comfort, plodded slowly 
along, thankful to be clear of that forest 
at last,and once more out in the open 
country. In the afternoon I saw an old 
Maori, wrapped in his blanket, and squat: 
ted in the sun at the door of his hut, a few 
hundred yards from the track. I went up, 
and asking for something to eat, he gave 
me a large and ripe watermelon. I, in 
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return, gave him a meerschaum pipe and 
itscase. And then what must this dread- 
ful old man do, but (not to be outdone in 
liberality) enter his hut, lug out his young 
daughter, and make me an offer of her! 
As I was bent on reaching the coast, if 
possible, ere nightfall, the courtship and 
honeymoon must necessarily have been 
of the briefest. Besides, there was no 
priest handy, and canonical hours were 
over for the day; so, shaking my head 
and muttering some lame excuse, I left 
the lady unwedded and sulky, and my 
would-be father-in-law in astonishment at 
my lack of interest in his daughter’s 
charms. There were still many streams 
to ford, and one, where the tide happened 
to be high, I had to swim; and so it came 
to pass that it was after midnight when I 
made the coast. Hailing the schooner, 
which was still at her anchorage, with 
a loud “ Kestrel, ahoy!” and lighting a 
little fire to show my whereabouts, a boat 
soon shoved off, picked me up, and con- 
veyed me on board. There, for many 
days I remained a close prisoner, worn 
and emaciated, with feet in so bad a state 
that I was scarcely able to stand. In- 
deed, it was not till three months after- 
wards that I was able to get about without 
the aid of sticks. Whilst cooped up on 
board the schooner, I saw and heard a 
great deal that met with my strongest dis- 
approbation. The schooner was here for 
purposes of trade; gin, and gin alone, 
was the medium of all bargains made, the 
axis, if I may so say, round which all the 
trader’s transactions with the natives re- 
volved. No bargain could be struck with- 
out it; at least so the trader told me, and 
I suppose he knew best what was for his 
own interests. It is a monstrous thing 
that the government should tolerate such 
an inhuman mode of traffic with the poor 
unfortunate natives. They are powerless 
to withstand the charms of gin, and, under 
its stupefying fumes, part idiotically with 
all they most prize. The men become 
sots, and the natural licentiousness of 
their women, which requires no inflamma- 
tory excitement, sinks to beastly and dis- 
gusting depths. 

Five days after my arrival on board, the 
Allinghams returned, by way of Opotiki 
and Manawatu, from their excursion to 
Mount Edgcumbe. They had scarce a 
shred of clothes left on their backs, and 
looked like two sticks of mahogany. The 
days now passed merrily by in stitchings 
and patchings ; and we had brought with 
us a little library of books wherewith to 
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do battle against the tedium of the voyage, 
and over which we were able to dispute 
and wrangle at will. When our books 
were done, and we ourselves beginning to 
get impatient and cross — when, too, the 
captain found his gin had run out, and 
his trade, in consequence, grown slack, he 
weighed anchor rather unexpectedly one 
afternoon, and stood out to sea. When 
clear of the land we met with baffling head 
winds and a nasty choppy cross-sea, 
against which there was no hope of mak- 
ing way; and seeing it now, at eventide, 
begin to blow hard, with every appearance 
of a rough dirty night, we put the ship 
about, and, by the light of a full moon, 
ran back inside the Head, and anchored 
in a sheltered cove. There, though the 
wind roared and the rain fell, we lay snug 
and secure. At 8 A.M. next morning, the 
wind having veered, we made a move, and 
finally left the capacious harbor of Tau- 
ranga. All day we ran with speed before 
a strong and fair breeze, and an hour or 
so after sunset, cast anchor in a sweet 
little land-locked bay amongst the Mer- 
cury Islands. When the full moon rose 
from behind a cone-shaped hill, and shed 
a slanting light across our little port, I 
thought I had seldom seen a more en- 
trancing and peaceful scene. The placid 
water, so in contrast with the stormy 
waves on which we had been tossed out- 
side — the dark, glossy rata-trees, dipping 
their gnarled boughs in the tide, with a 
dancing reflection of leaves, two or three, 
only two or three, Maori cottages, in 
which, though we saw lights, there was no 
sound —and all around, except at the nar- 
row entrance by which we had come in, a 
ridge of low hills that kept off the wind! 
We could hear the surf breaking heavily 
outside, but where we.lay the sea was likea 
mill-pond. In this pleasant harbor of ref- 
uge we rode at anchor two days, weather- 
bound —weatherbound not by reason of 
storm, but because, with the wind as it 
then was, we could not have fetched Lake 
Colville. We would often take our boat 
and pull ashore, or row about among the 
little islets at hand, collecting oysters for 
supper, bathing, botanizing. The third 
day, very early, we went on our way to the 
sea outside. The wind being strong and 
foul, we were close-hauled all day ina nasty 
jumping sea, much to the discomfort of 
those amongst us who were not proof 
against sea-sickness. I was not of the 
number, and yet, somehow or other, I 
found the day drag tediously along, and 
was glad when it came to an end, and the 
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wind lulled down toacalm. Next morn- 
ing, we were in smooth water under 
shelter of the island of Waihaki, and at 
six in the evening brought our expedition 
to an end, and let go our anchor off the 
wharf at Auckland. The evening was 
chilly, and we were quite glad to see a 
cheerful blaze of logs on the hearth of 
our cottage; glad, too, to get letters and 
papers, and hear the news of the day, 
from which we had long been cut off. 
J. LAwsSoNn. 


From The Times. 
A GREAT RUSSIAN POLICE OFFICER. 


GENERAL TREPOFF was one of the 
most remarkable men of the time of Alex- 
ander II. He will be remembered as the 
police prefect of St. Petersburg who was 
shot at and wounded by the female Nihil- 
ist, Vera Sassulitch. The deceased was 
a foundling ; and his name, which was at 
first written “ Trephoff,” was generally 
believed to be compounded of the Ger- 
man words 7repfe (stairs) and Hof (court), 
and was supposed to signify the particular 
spot where he was first found as an infant. 
As a young man he served in the cavalry, 
and afterwards received the command of 
a regiment of gendarmes at Kieff. But 
he first became generally known as head 
police-master of Warsaw in the revolu- 
tionary times of Poland. He was steeped 
in military discipline and severity, and 
had a most uncompromising manner of 
fulfilling his duties which brought him 
into conflict with the milder personality of 
Prince Gortchakoff, the governor-general, 
who dismissed him from his post in 1861, 
at the request of a Polish deputation, after 
first advising him to give a pretext for 
his resignation by declaring himself ill. 
The emperor Alexander II. was annoyed 
at the dismissal of Trepoff, and gave him 
a valuable piece of landed property at 
Kieff as compensation. In 1863, in the 
heat of the Polish revolt, General Trepoff 
was called upon to resume the office of 
police-master at Warsaw, and he set about 
the repression of the rebellion and the 
capture of its principal supporters with an 
energy and unrelenting severity that cre- 
ated intense hatred against him among the 
Poles. One day he was attacked in the 
street by a man named Anton Ammer, 
armed with an axe, and received several 
serious wounds. As prefect of St. Pe- 
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tersburg, Trepoff became known through. 
out Russia as well as abroad. He was a 
typical specimen of the Russian military 
despot, and the police-masters of other 
Russian towns set themselves to imitate 
his example. He was in every sense of 
the word the emperor of St. Petersburg, 
When he walked along the streets the in- 
habitants treated him with extraordinary 
respect, not unmixed with dread. On the 
appearance of the czar-liberator on the 
pavement of the Great Morskaya Street, 
when the czar entered the capital after a 
long absence, Trepoff drove at a gallop 
in front of his Majesty through the 
crowded streets, standing erect in his 
open carriage, glaring round with knitted 
brows, and commanding the people to 
cheer. When the present writer first saw 
one of these scenes he was struck with 
amazement at the difference between the 
reality and the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
which he used to read in London in the 
telegrams sent tothe English newspapers, 
Trepoff, it was said, once knocked an 
Englishman’s hat off at a conflagration 
because the emperor was there looking on 
and all civilians were expected to uncover, 
although, as the Englishman had never 
seen the czar, it was impossible for him to 
distinguish his Majesty among the crowd 
of other generals and officers. The most 
wonderful stories were circulated of Tre- 
poff’s vigilance and energy. It was popu- 
larly believed that he always passed the 
night in an armchair, and never slept in 
bed. Whatever happened in the city 
Trepoff was expected on the spot, whether 
in the daytime or in the middle of the 
night. He did a great deal of good for 
the health, safety, comfort, and conven- 
ience of the inhabitants. He was the 
model Russian governor, in reality, of St. 

Petersburg, although called a prefect, and 
his successors have all endeavored more 
or less toimitate him. His official career} 
came to an end in 1878, after he had been 
shot at and seriously wounded in his owa 
reception-room by Vera Sassulitch, whe 

perpetrated the act to revenge a friend, a 
woman whom Trepoff had caused to be 
flogged in prison. Sassulitch was ac 
quitted by a Russian jury and escaped 
abroad, and the incident proved to be thé) 
introductory chapter to the long line of 
political assassinations which followed. 
The deceased general was eighty-six years) 
of age, and had been prefect of St. Peters# 
burg for twelve years, from 1866 to 1878. 
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The Churchman, New York, says:— 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the — magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelvesa _— reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and roa 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinGc 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European per! 
odical literature. ~ It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, scie~ce, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer lbrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says? — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says :— 

“We can only repeat what we have already said 
that THe LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here, 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

hr If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
his.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, paupe — 

“It Sapeeves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 


The Observer, St. Louts, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of ali the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: ~ 

“* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress ig 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livinc AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livinc AcE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up wath them is to be outside the intellectual) 
world.” 

‘Ne Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If*one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectua: 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tue Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Asan spe says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 

gives it certain advantages over its 


ly cegoeneee 


montbly rivals. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 
“As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette says ites 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to e 
one’s self to a perpetua! temptation to pause and read 
some suggest ve or striking essay, sketch, or m. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

« Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of THe Livine Ace is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 
“ It has no rival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say 2 word in praise of THe Livine Ack; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“ The cheapest peageatne for the amount of matte: 
published in the United States.” 

The Courrer-Journal, Louisville, says st 48 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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